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From ‘Children, Come and Sing’’ 


By Clara Lyden 
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Courtesy Editors of Picture Scripts, 
Clara Lyden and Mary Hellmuth 


For pirates—earrings, a sash and short breeches, 
Pointed hat and switch broom for the witches. 
A pumpkin face sour, 
And a black cat that says, ‘““Meou-r-r-r” 
We'll celebrate Hallowe'en soon. 

-Tooke) 
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Editorial Comment 
What Should a Teacher Know About Her Pupils? 


HAT should every teacher know about her pupils? The first re- 

action to the query is: ‘‘Everything, of course.’” Much lip service 
has been given in the past two decades to the slogan: ‘Know each in- 
dividual child.” There is much evidence that the findings of scientists 
about children have not found their way into school practice or, having 
done so, have been misapplied. Teachers may know all the facts, both 
private and public, about all the children who have been, are, or will be, 
in their care, and still pause to ask as did the rich young man in the Bible, 
“What lack I yet?” 

A teacher could know everything about a child and still be ineffective. 
She must do things with and for him before she can acquire a feeling 
for him, can discover his problems, his human frailties, his equally hu- 
man potentialities. She could know everything about him and fail dis- 
mally if she were unable to see the relationship of the different phases 
of his development to each other; the blending of the various forces in 
his make-up into his individual pattern of behavior. When we fail to 
recognize variations in personality make-up and see only uniformity or 
isolated facts we are poor indeed in our profession. 


T IS just as true that teachers need to have a feeling for parents and 
| a respect for them as persons. Informal activities which help parents 
and teachers to like each other better are important in an effective working 
program. If we had more such happy relationships we should have fewer 
parents who confess: “I feel self-conscious when the teacher asks what 
my children eat and how long they sleep, even though I haven't so much 
to be ashamed of in my home regime.” 

Hasten the day when parents and teachers can share common knowl- 
edge about children on an equal footing of friendly, respectful relation- 
ships which result when all are working to help the individual child. 
Such relationships will make it possible for teachers to know much more 
about their pupils than they now do. At the same time teachers will be 
able to recognize, as they sometimes do not at present, that some things 
should be respected as belonging to the private archives of the family. 

To achieve these ends there is need for an awakening to the value of 
truly scientific studies of children, and a need for tempering our methods 
of private investigations, our interpretations, and our use of data with the 
mellowness of true wisdom and the milk of human kindness.—W inifred 
E. Bain, New College of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Are You a Potential Teacher? 


VERYONE is familiar with the long list of requirements for a good 
‘a teacher, which may be acquired through years of patient effort and 
study. So much stress has been placed on these acquired characteristics 
that often the importance of the inherent tendencies for a good teacher 
have been overlooked. What are some of these tendencies? 

The most important natural qualification is a genuine interest in 
children as such. The fact that they are immature human beings who 
will develop as the opportunity is given them, acts as a challenge to those 
who are genuinely interested in childhood. Children readily recognize this 
interest and know when they have found a kindred spirit. Here is a test 
for this qualification: If you are left alone with a group of children, are 
you interested in watching their activities, or are you preoccupied with 
your own affairs? Are you able to converse easily with children, or does 
the “‘conversation’’ consist merely of questions and answers? 

A second important qualification is the natural desire to show someone 
how to do a task. The real teacher takes as much joy and pride in the 
accomplishments of her pupils as she does in her own work. There is 
no place for the impatient, “Oh, that’s all wrong. Here, give it to me. 
I'll have to do it for you.” 

The real teacher possesses that magic sense which knows exactly when 
to give praise and encouragement, and how much to give. Sensitiveness 
to the needs of each child comes only through close and understanding 
living with him. I’ve known musicians who made me deny ever having 
attempted to play the piano, and others who made my fingers fairly itch 
to get to the piano. 


HE TEACHER who expects to get satisfaction from her work must 

have a good measure of self-confidence and sufficient assurance and 
poise to be master of any situation. These traits are necessary for good 
guidance, for no organization can carry on efficiently without an engineer 
who commands respect. As soon as the individuals in a group feel the 
fear or uncertainty of their guide, they cease to work as a unit for the 
good of all. 

And last, the teacher who is vivacious—not the perpetual-primary- 
grin-kind—will find that her enthusiasm and good humor are not only 
contagious but that they in turn stimulate more creative effort on the part 
of her pupils. Heaven help the teacher who has no sense of humor. She 
has been unwise in her choice of profession. 

The satisfaction a doctor feels when he has restored a human being to 
health is no greater than that of the teacher who knows that the children 
who have been under her guidance are better equipped mentally, physi- 
cally, and spiritually for what life holds for them because they have lived 
and learned a while with her.—Eva Snellings, Leesburg, Florida. 
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How We Can Understand Our Children 


WILMA LLoyp 


E VERYWHERE today we see a growing 
interest in children, a desire to know more 
about their development, and an increasing 
concern as to the best ways their needs may 
be met educationally. Research in child de- 
velopment, mental hygiene and education is 
adding daily to our store of knowledge 
about children in general and this knowl- 
edge is being spread widely through study 
groups, lectures and various periodicals. 

However, when we raise the question, 
“How can we understand children?” we are 
shifting the focus of attention to another 
area, related to be sure, but quite different. 
It is the difference between ‘“‘what’’ and 
“how’’; the difference between knowledge 
itself, and the way through which knowl- 
edge comes to be. Perhaps underlying both 
the widespread interest in children in gen- 
eral, and the specific question, “How can 
we understand them?”’ lies the further query, 
“How can I understand this child?” If this 
is the essential question, it might be pertinent 
to look more closely at what understanding 
means, the way through which it comes, and 
how we can use it. 

UNDERSTANDING AND How IT COMES 

Let us suppose I am watching John playing 
with some blocks in a corner of the play- 
room. John and I met for the first time an 
hour ago when he arrived at nursery school, 
so our common background of experience 1s 
rather small. Perhaps it is because of this 
that I am watching him so intently. I am as- 
suming as I watch him that the way he sits, 
handles the blocks, looks about, talks, feels, 
the shape of the house he is building, his pa- 
tience in replacing a fallen block, his irrita- 
tion over not having a bigger one, all this 
is expressive of John as a person and is 


( It is the quality of our living with chil- 
dren that sensitizes us into understand- 
ing them. What this understanding 
means, how we get it and use it, is aptly 
stated by Miss Lloyd, research associate, 
Progressive Education Association. j 
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characteristic of him. What he is trying to 
do, how he is trying to do it, the effort he 
is expending is John. 

But what of my part in this situation? As 
I watch him place that block exactly so, I 
am “‘interpreting,’’ that is, I am giving mean- 
ing to that simple act. The words ‘exactly 
so’ are interpretive. How do I “know’’? I 
know because if IJ were placing a block in 
the way he is doing I would be feeling, 
“Take care, it must go just so.”” I am bring- 
ing to this act of his my past experience in 
similar acts and the experience I have had in 
seeing others in similar acts. This is the only 
way I can know anything. For understanding 
comes through the relating of relevant bits of 
one’s past experience to the present experi- 
ence in such a way that it has continuity. It 
is this sense of continuity of experience 
which makes: us feel we know what we are 
about, enabling us to act. We are not always 
fully aware of what we are acting on but the 
action itself implies some knowledge. 

Greater and perhaps more accurate knowl- 
edge comes through recognition and analysis 
of the process itself. For in realizing my part 
in understanding I am better able to be “‘ob- 
jective.” I return to watching John place 
blocks in full knowledge that I have “inter- 
preted,” 1 know what the “interpretation” is 
and I can check it by further observation of 
how he places blocks. This realization has 
another value. It forces me to accept my in- 
terpretation always as tentative, never final, 
always open to change. This makes me the 
more alert and observant in watching John; 
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it gives me the sense of being a part of an 
ongoing vital relationship in living. 

The way John places blocks with precision 
makes me realize another characteristic of 
him. He is unusually well coordinated for a 
three-year-old. This last interpretation comes 
from my knowledge of how other three-year- 
olds place blocks and in making it I am look- 
ing at John from another point of view. 

Until now I have been seeing him in the 
immediate situation of which I am a part, 
seeing him in relation to himself, his pre- 
cision in relation to his patience in building, 
his irritation over not having the right block, 
the entire moving picture which is John. 
Now, however, I am taking a single charac- 
teristic of John, abstracting it from this mov- 
ing picture, measuring its degree against the 
degree held by other children his age. I am 
giving a different meaning to it. It is taking 
its meaning from its relation to a group, not 
to John. This is valuable for me; it helps me 
to check on a generalization about three-year- 
old children. I may have this generalization 
from watching a great many three-year-olds 
or I may have got it from a course in child 
development. It is part of my general knowl- 
edge about children. But as an abstraction it 
can help me but little in understanding John, 
for the fullest meaning of motor coordination 
for John comes from its relation in the mov- 
ing picture which is John, and his use of it. 


UNDERSTANDING AND How WE USsE It 


The relation of knowledge about children 
to the process of understanding a child seems 
to be an important one. A growing knowl- 
edge of children can give us a growing un- 
derstanding of children only if we are aware 
of how to use that knowledge. Our tendency 
has been perhaps to fit the child into the 
pattern of the knowledge rather than first to 
see what the child is like himself. Perhaps 
we have neglected to ask ourselves the im- 
portant questions, “Why do we want to un- 
derstand this child? For what end? What is 
our purpose?” It is these latter questions 
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which will give direction to what we do and 
how we do it. 

Let us go back to John. If you were to 
ask me why I am so intent on trying to un- 
derstand John, I would probably say, in a 
rather surprised way, ‘Because I want to 
be able to help John in nursery school to de- 
velop those abilities and potentialities which 
he has toward the fullest and best kind of 
living he is capable of having.” If you 
asked his parents why they sent him to nur- 
sery school, they might make pretty much 
the same reply. It would seem that we all had 
about the same intent and purpose. 

But let us see how this rather ambiguous 
and generalized statement of purpose might 
work out as we are actually living in any 
moment with John. Implied in it and sure 
to be expressed in relationship with him is 
the assumption that we know what ‘'the full- 
est and best kind of living’’ is. Also what, toa 
relative degree, his ‘‘abilities and potentiali- 
ties’’ are. Again, that each of us has his own 
idea as to what constitutes “help.” 

But what of John’s purpose? What is he 
trying to do? Unless we keep this in mind 
also, we may defeat ourselves. For we will 
be trying to fit him into the generalized pat- 
tern of our knowledge of child development 
out of which came our generalized purpose 
rather than including him in the process of 
understanding in a mutuality of common 
interest. 

At any given moment in the situation in 
which I find myself with him, I must first 
ask, ‘“What does this mean to him, and what 
does this meaning tell me about the thing 
he is trying to do?” Only then can I use my 
general knowledge to foresee where he seems 
to be going. This focusing of my attention 
insures the participation on my part in under- 
standing, which excludes of necessity manip- 
ulation. I must be passively receptive to im- 
pression, active in extracting its meaning. 
Recognizing how I made my interpretation 
what it is, and that I must check it further 
by observation, tends to hinder me from too 
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hasty action. It gives me a real sense of the 
integrity of this child and a respect for his 
need to resolve for himself to the best of his 
ability the problems he finds confronting 
him. I may not interfere; I may help when 
it is necessary, for he is learning through the 
expression of himself in relation to me and 
to the situation in which we find ourselves. 

Out of such experience he is developing 
himself and I am helping. But he is John, 
particularly John, and he is showing this to 
me in his quality of living. This is something 


very different from my fund of knowledge 
about children. No amount of knowledge can 
take the place of understanding. No tests so 
far devised can give to me this understanding 
of John. I can get it only in my relation with 
him as we live together. It is this quality of 
living which is so important in understand- 
ing our children for it does in truth indicate 
the way they will go. And there is no instru- 
ment so sensitive as we ourselves in getting 
it. It is an obvious fact, so obvious that we 
have overlooked its importance. 


Family Influences on Children’s 
Personality Development 


JEAN WALKER MACFARLANE 


Every teacher, of course, comes in con- 
tact with many bubbling, happy, polite chil- 
dren; with somber, shy, withdrawn children; 
with aggressive, defiant, ill-mannered chil- 
dren. Every teacher has in her classes children 
she would love to have as her own and young- 
sters who try her patience to the quick. Ev- 
ery teacher, too, comes in contact with de- 
lightful parents, with fretful complaining 
parents, with stolid somber parents. 

Few teachers have time or opportunity to 
really know the homes of these children, 
homes with their joys and _ satisfactions, 
strains and worries, and interacting person- 
alities which mold both the bubbling polite 
child and the baffled defiant one. Since 
teachers are human, they respond with satis- 
faction to certain children and parents, and 
give them the support of their approval; 





AuTHOoR’s Note:—Acknowledgment is made to the staff of 
the Guidance Clinic at the Institute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of California, to Dr. E. Pearl Bretnall whose Ph.D. thesis, 
‘A Statistical Analysis of Relationships Between Home Varia- 
bles and Incidence of Behavior Problems in Young Children,”’ 
forms the basis for some of these generalizations, and to W. P. 
A. project, 465-03-3-631 Unit A3 for help in clerical and sta- 
tistical work. 


( The inter-relations between parents, 
children and parents, and children 
themselves, are poignantly described 
by Mrs. Macfarlane, director of guid- 
ance study, Institute of Child Welfare, 
| University of California. ) 








they respond with strain or irritation (con- 
trolled, but still irritation) to the fretful 
parent and the defiant child who perhaps are 
much more in need of their support than the 
delightful ones. 

This brief paper attempts to present a 
plea for tolerance and appreciation of indi- 
vidual variations in both children and par- 
ents. It hopes to foster some understanding 
of the pressures put upon these interacting 
personalities in the home. It urges you to 
think of a child’s behavior not merely as 
something pleasant or annoying, but rather as 
the inevitable result of his equipment and 
circumstances—the logical (as well as psy- 
cho-biological) outcome of what he has had 
and now has to adjust with, and what he has 
had and now has to adjust to. Even his be- 
havior which annoys parents and teachers or 
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is damaging to himself, even so-called ‘‘prob- 
lem”’ behavior represents his attempts to sat- 
isfy his needs and desires or to placate or 
sidestep the pressures from the relentless 
training involved in molding him to accept- 
able social standards. 

Obviously in understanding the behavior 
and personality of any given child one needs 
to know about his constitutional equipment, 
mental and physical, his health history, his 
degree of development, and the pressures 
put upon him by his environment—whether 
it be his home, his school, his playmates. In 
this article, however, we are restricting our- 
selves to a discussion of interacting person- 
alities in the home and their effects upon the 
growing child, especially in the early years 
when his personality is being formed. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PARENTS 


We have found in our guidance study 
group that the relationship between the par- 
ents in a home—whether it be a straining 
or a supporting one—looms much larger in 
its bearing upon the children’s behavior than 
do such things as the education or the eco- 
nomic advantages or handicaps which the 
parents have had.UIn fact, the marital rela- 
tionship appears to be more important than 
any other factor in the homes thus far studied. 
Food finickiness, over-dependence, attention- 
demanding, negativism, temper tantrums, 
and urinary incontinence in the day-time are 
recruited more largely and consistently from 
homes where a straining and inharmonious 
parental relationship exists. To some degree 
one may regard this behavior (in the young 
child at least) as symptomatic of uneasiness 
and discouragement in the parents which has 
interfered with wise and steady training of 
their children. 

This raises the question immediately in the 
minds of child guidance workers as to 
whether one of our first functions should not 
be toward helping each parent to be more 
understanding and more tolerant of himself, 
and more understanding and more tolerant 
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of his marital partner so that strains and wor- 
ries may be reduced for the greater welfare 
of the child. 

( Since the marital adjustment is so impor- 
tant to healthy habits and sound personality 
patternings in the child} the teacher may ask, 
“What of it as far as my job is concerned?” 
If she has good sense and any delicacy she 
will know that it is completely outside the 
limits of her function, skills, and time to in- 
trude into the highly inflammable area of 
husband-wife relationships. But some gen- 
eral knowledge of the common sources of 
strain and bafflement even in the face of 
undeniably genuine and affectionate relation- 
ships may give her tolerance of both parents 
and children, and may help to breed tolerance 
in them. 

In our group, we found that while on the 
whole similarities of economic background 
and educational attainment were the rule in 
marriage, this was not true with respect to 
temperament. The reserved dignified person 
with a marked sense of privacy tends to marry 
the outgoing extroverted person whose ma- 
jor satisfaction comes in shared experiences. 
Apparently a large element of romantic 
allure lies in a temperament different from 
one’s own, and yet this different tempera- 
ment may be baffling to understand and to 
adjust to. We erroneously are prone to in- 
terpret the other person’s feelings in terms 
of how we would feel if we were behaving 
in a similar way. 

Another adjustment which, without under 
standing, may bring strain grows out of 
differences in attitudes and practices built 
up from childhood. Take, for example, the 
management of finances. The woman who 
was fond of a father who paid cash as he 
went, carried heavy insurance, turned his 
pay check over to his wife to manage, is 
bothered by a husband who runs many 
dragging charge accounts, who thinks heavy 
insurance foolish (‘‘Live merrily as you go 
along,’ says he), who manages the salary 
check and doles it out as she needs it. Not 
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only is she unaccustomed to new practices 
and therefore thinks they are wrong, but a 
disquieting feeling arises that if he were 
really fond of her, he would pay cash, carry 
heavy insurance, and give her his pay check, 
because these were patterns practiced by the 
one man who was fond of her in her child- 
hood. The husband, following the practices 
of his own father, may have no notion that 
she is bothered; or if he senses her disapprov- 
al, catalogues her as temperamental or fussy. 

We have found that a review of practices 
and attitudes of the respective families in 
regard to finances, education, health, disci- 
plinary techniques, religion, recreation, did 
much to give each marital partner a reali- 
zation that the practices of each were out- 
growths of early attitudes and had nothing 
to do with lack of affection for or confidence 
in the other. As one mother put it, ‘I never 
realized before that to him what he did was 
natural. I just thought he was stubborn and 
inconsiderate and I guess he thought I was, 
too.” 

A mutually satisfying sex adjustment 
brings enough support, when it involves af- 
fection, to make the adjustments just men- 
tioned seem relatively minor; but if either 
of the pair is thwarted or feels inadequate 
to meet the drives of the other, then all sorts 
of minor items are saturated with the strains 
projected from erotic tensions. Sometimes a 
poor sex adjustment grows out of poor 
health and low energy level, sometimes out 
of worries over finances or over possible 
pregnancies. Far more often it is related to 
psychological hurts, conflicts, or preoccupa- 
tions. Fathers reported that with the arrival 
of the children, the wives were so preoccu- 
pied with their care that they (the fathers) 
felt excluded from a closed corporation; and 
the wives simultaneously reported that since 
the children came, their husbands seemed 
less interested in them. Often each was hurt 
and felt less important to the other with the 
new function of parenthood altering their 
functions to each other. Often we found, es- 
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pecially with young parents not yet estab- 
lished financially, that the cost of caring for 
children had precluded almost any recreation 
together which had formerly been a major 
source of fun and liberation. 

Parents’ agreement or disagreement on the 
management of discipline and child train- 
ing has been found to be closely related 
to marital adjustment in its influence on chil- 
dren’s behavior. No two parents, of course, 
completely agree on disciplinary techniques; 
this is due in the main to two factors. First, 
as a child each parent has had different ex- 
periences with discipline in his own home, 
which results in different practices. All of us 
are greatly influenced in our ideas about dis- 
cipline by either the approval or disapproval 
of the techniques used on us as children. 
Second, since our parents have been found to 
vary in temperament and personality make- 
up, their disciplinary practices vary accord- 
ingly. Disciplinary practices appropriate to 
the personality of one parent may be com- 
pletely inappropriate to another. A woman 
cannot try to act like a man, nor a man like a 
woman, and be convincing and consistent 
with discipline. A quick-acting and decisive 
man cannot pretend to be sweet and gentle 
and patient merely because his wife is and 
gets good results with the youngsters. 

Where parents have not accepted these 
differences and where real strain and friction 
exist over discipline, or where each unsuc- 
cessfully tries to take over the techniques 
suitable to another type of personality, we 
find the child showing insecurity and anxi- 
ety. This expresses itself in aggressiveness, in 
tempers, in showing off, or in any sort of be- 
havior which will prod a vulnerable spot in 
the parent and thus bring attention to the 
youngster. We have found that an appreci- 
ation on the part of parents that they cannot 
be expected to hold identical opinions or use 
identical techniques often results in each one 
using methods more appropriate to his own 
experience and personality, thus reducing 
strain for both the parent and the child. 
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The implications of these findings for 
teachers are of two kinds. First, they re- 
emphasize the purpose of this paper in point- 
ing out differences in personalities both in 
children and in parents. Teachers with their 
daily direct contact with children cannot only 
be more effective if they appreciate individual 
differences, but can do much to foster appre- 
ciation of and tolerance for differences among 
these children. And indirectly, they may do 
much by their attitudes to foster a better ap- 
preciation of parents by children and of chil- 
dren by parents. 

A second implication is that teachers in 
the process of increasing understanding of 
and tolerance for child and parent personality 
differences may become more aware of them- 
selves, and aware of what has been the basis 
of their own attitudes and practices in this 
field of discipline. Perhaps, too, the process 
may help to free teachers from the strain of 
trying to behave as if they had different per- 
sonalities than they actually have. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Another relationship important in its bear- 
ing on the child’s behavior is that existing 
between the child and his parents. Particu- 
larly crucial in the early years is the mother- 
child relationship—a fact which has been 
hurled at this generation of mothers until 
they have become self-conscious and over- 
solicitous. We find many a mother, hectic, un- 
certain, and uneasy over the details of raising 
a child, running frantically to P.T.A. meet- 
ings, parent education groups, pouring over 
the latest undigested words from child psy- 
chology, newspaper columns, radio broad- 
casts and mental hygiene propaganda, anx- 
iously seeking advice and authority. She may 
be hectic because of conflict in herself or be- 
cause of the trying domestic situation to 
which her child ties her; or she may be baf- 
fled by an emerging personality so unlike 
her own, or so like her brother’s with whom 
she never got along, or like her husband's 
which she cannot understand. She may be 
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bothered because she is reliving through her 
child the tensions of her own childhood. 

Regardless of the causes, and they are 
myriad, if she is anxious and uneasy and 
strained in her relationship to her young. 
ster, she offers an environment making for 
increased likelihood of certain unfortunate 
response patterns in him. What she needs is a 
practical program which will help her to see 
herself and her child more objectively—to 
appreciate what characteristics of his are mod- 
ifiable and what ones are not highly mod- 
ifiable. And furthermore, she should be 
urged to take stock of her own needs in the 
way of rest and recreation. What she does 
not need is criticism of herself or her child. 

A tolerant teacher can do much to lessen 
her strain by a mellow interested attitude 
toward her child’s trial and error misdemean- 
ors by which he seeks solutions for his ten- 
sions. An understanding teacher may appre- 
ciate and use constructively irritations pro- 
jected on the teacher as a mother substitute. 
An intolerant teacher, of course, can easily 
add to the tension of any already tense 
mother-child relationship. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CHILDREN 


Space precludes much discussion of the 
effects of inter-sibling relationships on the 
behavior and personality patternings of chil- 
dren. Only one or two outstanding clinical 
impressions will be mentioned. The psycho- 
logical environment of a child varies enor- 
mously depending on his mere position in 
the family. The first child has a monopoly 
on family affection until the second child 
comes to intercept the hundred per cent in- 
terest of his parents, to usurp time previously 
and exclusively his—to usurp not only time 
but even clothes, toys, and his crib. 

The uneasiness often occasioned by the 
advent of a new child may carry over into 
behavior in many ways—in open jealousy 
easily seen, in hidden hurt feelings, in a loss 
of security and confidence in affection. We 
find many children so dislocated that they 
have marked changes in personality and show 
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ross misbehavior in their futile attempts to 
get back the monopoly that was once theirs. 
Certainly we have found first born children 
on the whole having more difficulty in estab- 
lishing easy, friendly and intimate relation- 
ships with people even outside their home, 
than either only or later born. 

Much of course can be done to forestall 
disruption of complete dependence by train- 
ing to independence before the arrival of 
the next child. Knowledge that this problem 
of adjustment for the older of two children 
is a universal problem can be given to even 
a four- or five-year-old child, and often does 
much to desensitize him and make him less 
intense and more objective about it. 

A younger child, too, has his problems of 
adjustment, the solutions for which influence 
considerably his patternings and attitudes. 
His older sib (or sibs), because of greater 
relative maturity, places him (if he has equal 
ability and health) in an inferior role with 
respect to achievement. As one second child 
(a five-year-old) put it, “Won't I ever catch 
up with him? Is he always going to be 
older?” 

If this older sib is a boy, the younger 
child may constantly feel inadequate intel- 
lectually and physically and carry these atti- 
tudes even as an adult. If the older sib is a 
bossy, domineering girl, he may grow up, 
struggling to best girls in play, or may carry 
deep-seated resentments of women as an 
adult. If the older sib is pleasant and pro- 
tective and maternal, he may have fewer ad- 
justment problems as a young child, but may 
continue most of his life hanging on to child- 
ish dependent patterns that retard his emo- 
tional maturity. He may even seek older-sister 
substitutes in marriage and resent the older- 
sistering which results. No matter what his 
position in the family is, with its different 
pressures, disruptions and influences, certain 
patterns are more prone to flourish than 
others. 

Not only do we have husband-wife, par- 
ent-child, and intra-sibling adjustments, but 
these relationships all impinge and modify 


the other relationships within the home. If 
permitted by circumstances, good luck, and 
the inherent stability of individuals who com- 
pose the family, the home becomes an ex- 
tremely important stabilizing institution and 
the child becomes a youngster who is fun 
to know and to teach. If poor original equip- 
ment, bad health or straining intra-family 
relationships exist, then the child, a victim of 
circumstances, may become for the teacher a 
thorn in the side and a burden which taxes 
her beyond the limits of her own tolerance or 
endurance. Sometimes his trying behavior is 
due to temporary upsets, sometimes it is the 
result of permanent patterning resulting 
from long continued internal strains and ex- 
ternal pressures. Sometimes the teacher 
knows of some of the adverse circumstances 
a child has faced, never does she know all 
of them, frequently she knows none of them. 
We have found that where teachers have 
knowledge, they appreciate some of the 
whys of a child’s behavior, and with more 
knowledge comes greater sympathy, patience, 
and a more intelligent attack on their con- 
tributions to his training. 

Understanding breeds tolerance. But even 
after the years of investigation and follow-up 
on a relatively small number of families by 
a sizeable clinic staff we are aware that many 
areas in personality dynamics are still in the 
realm of the unknown. One hopes for in- 
creasing understanding, but no teacher can 
possibly know but a few of her children and 
their homes. She can’t depend on understand- 
ing as the basis of sympathy and tolerance. 
She must learn to accept the fact that chil- 
dren and parents show great variability in 
attractive and unattractive characteristics, all 
the factors for which in any given child or 
parent she cannot possibly know. And out 
of this acceptance, perhaps, when children 
or parents are particularly trying she can re- 
member to stand by with tolerance while they 
struggle with the equipment which heredity 
and life’s experiences have given them to 
work out solutions to the strains and pres- 
sures with which life confronts them. 








Through the Looking Glass of Play 


CLARA LAMBERT 


One of America’s great but unsung edu- 
cators said of herself, ‘“The things that I 
remember as a child are the long rovings in 
the woods on Saturday; the farm where I 
spent a brief period every summer; the village 
“baby hole” where the boys learned to swim 
and which I was allowed to visit, properly 
guarded, when it wasn’t in use; the times 
when some child broke the school monotony 
by crawling under the desks; the yielding to 
the earnest pleading of a companion to play 
hooky; the dramatic play we carried on in 
the ‘back yard’. These were the times I lived 
during my childhood.”’? Because she believed 
that “Children begin to live when they make 
their escape from school’’ she founded a 
school based on play, which has since become 
famous. 

She proceeded on the theory that, by and 
large, a child’s world is divided into two 
parts—school, which is work—and leisure 
time, which is play. If children were using 
the play impulse during school hours, their 
lives would be more integrated. For example, 
it is difficult for a child to recreate academic 
experiences. We have tried to give life to 
the multiplication tables, to geography and 
to history by animating facts. Granted that 
the body of information and the three R’s 
must be handed on, it is still possible to use 
play within the schoolroom, as a few ex- 
perimental schools have demonstrated. 

Because in our society play has been dis- 
located, it has taken on new meanings for 
children, parents, and teachers. Today many 

1 Before Books. By Caroline Pratt and Jessie Stanton. New 
York: Adelphi Company, 1926. Pp. 2-3. 

Epitor'’s Note:—Mrs. Lambert's pamphlet, Play: A Yard- 
stick of Growth, has just been published by the Summer Play 
Schools Committee of the Child Study Association of America. 
The chapter titles include: “‘Cultural Roots of Play,’’ “‘What 
Is Play?’*, ‘Space, Materials and Equipment,’ ‘Group 


Play,’’ ‘‘Play and Environment,"’ Dramatic Play,’’ and 
Other Forms of Play 


If you would know children better, 
watch them at play for “play is the 
index to the stature of the individual 
and a clue to his experiences and emo- 
tional needs.” Mrs. Lambert is associate 
in teacher education, Child Study As- 
sociation, New York City. 








educators are incorporating within the school- 
day some form of play. The rise of the so- 
called activity programs indicates the effort 
to answer the play need of our children. Un- 
fortunately, our concepts of play are no 
longer as clear as they once seemed, owing to 
the fact that for so long it was believed that 
play happened naturally, therefore one did 
not have to do anything about it. 

How can parents and teachers know what 
play requirements of today are? By re-exam- 
ining play at close range when it is spon- 
taneous and released from adult supervision 
and criticism. At that time one can see what 
parts of our culture are finding their way into 
the consciousness of our children. Away from 
prying eyes, play goes on, and to the aware 
watcher it is a barometer of the pressures, 
emotions, insecurities and curiosities that chil- 
dren bring to life. Unless one reads that 
barometer, one is still in the dark regarding 
what it is that children are telling us through 
their play. In the classroom there are many 
limitations; in the home, there is often nei- 
ther space nor materials for play, nor pat- 
terns to reproduce. 


No IpLE HANDs 


The sentiments quoted at the outset of this 
article are the feelings of many children to 
day, intensified by the fact that they have 
fewer responsibilities, increased leisure, and 
more exciting, vicarious experiences. In the 
Colonial period of our history, when leisure 
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was scarce, teachers were not greatly con- 
cerned over the leisure time pursuits of the 
young. Leisure time, in those days, was so 
rare a luxury that it could practically be dis- 
counted. There were admonitions about Sa- 
tan and idle hands, but closer investigation 
of the sayings and mottoes and propaganda 
would reveal the fact that when children were 
an economic asset, when the labor from their 
hands was productive and necessary, and 
when there were innumerable chores for 
children, every moment devoted to play was 
a wasted moment from the point of view of 
function. The adults could not very well tell 
this to the young. 

In an old magazine published in the 1840's 
there is a description which throws interest- 
ing light on the problem of play. It tells of a 
boy whose chore and contribution to the 
household was to chop kindling wood for 
fireplaces and stoves. He hated the daily 
grind which consumed time he would have 
liked to devote to reading or whittling. He 


Building bridges to the future. The introduction 
of activity programs indicates an effort to pro- 
vide for the play needs of children. 


devised a method to make the ‘‘choring”’ 
more palatable. Each piece of wood was a 
personality and every whack a body blow. 
He beheaded and slaughtered every enemy 
he could imagine. He was a Crusader, an 
Indian fighter, an explorer, a judge and so 
on down the line of heroes he admired. He 
chopped lustily and lovingly. The woodshed 
became an arena of great deeds. The play 
impulse had circumvented, in its own way, 
the dire prophecies of his elders that the 
devil was around the corner. 

Adults today are concerned with children’s 
leisure, for their labor, generally speaking, is 
undesirable and unproductive. The average 
home does not offer satisfying chores; the 
community is no longer geared to accept 
children’s work. The machine has released 
hours of labor to be consumed constructively 
or destructively as education directs. The air 
waves are full of allurement, the movies 
fairly sizzle with exciting sounds and sights, 
while the pulp magazines and funnies sup- 
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plement these two great leisure time pursuits. 

The use of leisure time in a society like 
ours seems to be an index to the stature of the 
individual and is a clue to his experiences 
and emotional needs. For example, a story is 
told about one of America’s great musicians. 
From the time this young man was three 
years old, his life was devoted to the violin. 
His father was a hard task-master and never 
allowed the boy’s music to fall to the level 
of fun or enjoyment. He was working to 
become a virtuoso. In between practicing he 
was allowed to walk along the street holding 
his father’s hand. As time went on the boy 
did become the foremost violinist of his 
time. When he matured and was free from 
adult domination, he began to play. He 
would take himself to Coney Island and go 
from one synthetic amusement to another; 
he would give huge masquerade parties at 
which he would take great pains with his 
costume and character and throw himself 
into the part much as a child does. One could 
lure him to a party more easily than to a 
concert. All of which bears out the belief 
of Margaret Lowenfeld expressed in her sig- 
nificant book, Play in Childhood: 


Play is a phenomenon peculiarly characteristic 
of the young. In contrast to the whole range of 
other faculties in life, it steadily diminishes in 
frequency and importance with developing years, 
until some adult lives are entirely devoid of any 
play element whatever. In order to mature suc- 
cessfully there are several stages which must be 
experienced and to those who have not had the 
good fortune to enjoy this inclusive form of play, 
the urge is ever present to go on seeking its 
completion in adulthood. If there is, therefore, 
any element of childhood that is of permanent 
significance, it is logical to expect that the clearest 
evidence of it will be found in relation to play. 

Therefore, those of us who wish to know 
what our children are like when they are 
“really living’’ must examine their play— 
not the aspect of play which is given over 
to balls, marbles, bicycles, jumping ropes and 
sports, but those deeper aspects of which 
we are only slowly becoming aware. 
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THE WONDERLAND OF PLAY 

Because play can be the looking glass of 
the reality of the child’s world, it is impor- 
tant to view it as it occurs, not when it is 
under control. Last summer, like Diogenes, 
I walked the streets of New York City look- 
ing for play. I saw G-men in home-made 
scooters, aviators on roller skates, and cow- 
boys on bicycles. I discovered that the ‘‘Lone 
Ranger’’ could shriek ‘‘Hi-O Silver” from the 
seat of a bicycle on city streets as well as 
from the saddle of a horse out on the prairie. 
I learned that G-men could trail their prey 
on scooters as well as in cars, and that the 
earth under roller skates could still be the 
air for an aviator. 

I was searching for play which recreated 
the immediate environment and dramatized 
the emotional experiences within it, for clues 
to what children considered play. One day I 
stopped to watch some children playing on 
a brownstone stoop. One child was Charlie 
McCarthy, another Edgar Bergen, and several 
were the audience. 

Now, Charlie, tell me what’s new ? 

Nothing. The lady next door has a new baby. 


That's bad. Has its pa got a job? 
No, but its uncle has. 


The broadcast continued with help from the 
audience but the dramatization had revealed 
how eagerly children reach out into the world 
to find the vehicle to carry on their play. 

In another section of the city I stopped to 
eavesdrop on a group of children obviously 
playing school. School play is extremely com- 
mon and it is not hard to understand for, 
after all, school living occupies five hours a 
day, five days a week. It is the locale where 
hundreds of impressions are being accumu- 
lated. One little girl was the teacher, and the 
rest the pupils. The “‘teacher’’ was having 
much satisfaction in bullying her class, giv- 
ing them commands, and showing them who 
was the boss. Finally she said to one child, 
“Go to the store with this money and buy 
me some stamps.”’ 
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The child walked a few paces and came 
back grinning. ‘“Teacher, I bought you some 
nail polish at the store instead of stamps.” 

“You dope,” the teacher replied. ‘Go out 
again and buy me some envelopes, but don’t 
be so foolish.” 

The child repeated the performance, com- 
ing back again with a grin. ‘Here, teacher, 
I bought you lollipops instead of envelopes. 
They taste much better.” 

“You dumbbell. Now you won’t be pro- 
moted.”” This climax brought down the 
house. All too obvious was this child’s atti- 
tude toward authority and toward school it- 
self, perhaps! 

I saw movies being re-enacted from the 
five-year-old level up; I saw adventure stories 
dramatized, showing that listening to radios, 
seeing movies, and reading thrillers is not 
enough—that children must reconvert these 
vicarious experiences into action. I saw chil- 
dren having imaginary airplane warfare, kid- 
naping, playing Cops and Robbers, gangs, 
strikes, war, and creating terror. It was as 
though they were litmus paper and events 
were the acid making the color change. 

The sad commentary, however, was that 
some of the basic play patterns were either 
missing or were thin and emasculated. For 
example, the everyday occupations—the 
homemaker, carpenter, plumber, electrician, 
farmer, clerk, and so forth—were less visible. 
Exciting events and people were easier to 
dramatize than the everyday living of which 
they were a part. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


In recent years psychologists have thrown 
much light on our understanding of the re- 
lationship of play to the well-being, not only 
of children, but of adults, as well, in our 
mechanized world. Never before in his his- 
tory has man been burdened with so much 
leisure. Never before have children become 
liabilities rather than economic assets to their 
parents. Today children are carried into 
adulthood by their families. This situation 
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has created a children’s world in which the 
cleavage between infant and adult is marked 
by differences in activity as well as in sharing 
responsibilities. 

Because of these great social movements, 
brought about by the political and the indus- 
trial revolutions of the 1800's, the status of 
children has assumed new proportions. Once 
it was customary to expect young children to 
cafry a proportionate share of the family 
burden. Stories of the Horatio Alger type 
are full of the competent young. Basic 
changes in government and industry have 
affected play and have created a deep-seated 
disturbance in both the educational proce- 
dures of schools and in the vocational pur- 
suits of the young. For example, a boy once 
followed in the footsteps of his father be- 
cause the father’s work was done near enough 
to his home to be within the range of vision 
and understanding. But a boy whose father 
is an accountant or a clerk or a lawyer, sees 
his parent leave in the morning for a mysteri- 
ous destination known as ‘‘the office.” What 
his father does is not easily seen, or, when 
seen, imitated in play. The boy finds his play 
patterns around him in the policeman whose 
work is visible, the garbage man, the fireman, 
the movie actor, the hero of the radio script 
or the Big Little Books. 

Many people still believe that with space 
and a few toys children will play by instinct, 
ignoring the fact that they must have experi- 
ences as well as space and toys, that they have 
a deep-seated need to recreate their environ- 
ment in order to understand it, that they crave 
to experiment with occupations and work 
which they see around them, and that they 
need a safety valve for “legalizing illegal 
emotions’’—those feelings of love and hate, 
fear and insecurity, aggressiveness and 
power. Play requires an intake of real ex- 
periences, an exposure to the work of the 
world so that it can be recreated. With adults 
who are not working creatively, play is a 
form of escape or relaxation, because adult 
play needs are different. For them the classic 
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remark about play versus work holds true, 
“Work is what you have to do and play is 
what you want to do.” With children, play 
is their work whether they want to have it so 
or not, and they must play in order to mature 
satisfactorily. Today, for the most part, they 
play during their leisure time, for, in our 
culture, part of the time which might be 
devoted to play is given over to school and 
home work, in which play may or may not 
be incorporated. 

Ever so often society must re-evaluate in- 
stitutions in the light of changes brought 
about by invention and modification. Play is 
one of these in need of re-appraisement. Ac- 
cepting both advantages and disabilities of 
our civilization and trying to bridge a gap 
which has been left by the rapid changes in 
the world, parents and teachers cannot reject 
the existing leisure time agencies, radio, 
movies and escape literature. They must, 
therefore, try to give children, before they 
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have been exposed too much to these vicari- 
ous pursuits, some basic living experiences 
which include knowledge of the work of 
their immediate environment and some un- 
derstanding of its relationship to the larger 
world. Parents and teachers should strive to 
interpret the vicarious experiences which chil- 
dren have from movies, radio and literature 
so that these represent a more honest approxi- 
mation of their own real experiences and are 
adaptable to play purposes. They should also 
re-evaluate the place of play in the modern 
world and try to make provision for it within 
the home and school so that play is not viti- 
ated or perverted. 

Finally, there must be a sharing of experi- 
ences, both working and playing, between 
children and adults so that their two worlds 
—the one grown-up and responsible, and the 
other infant and not responsible—meet, in 
order for the more mature to pass on their 
mores to the young. 


Knowing Children at School 


WANDA ROBERTSON 


New conceptions of learning have placed 
a stronger emphasis upon the importance of 
“knowing children” if their maximum in 
growth and development is to be attained. 
These conceptions have been aided materially 
during recent years by the organismic view- 
point of psychologists and awareness to emo- 
tional problems given us by mental hygien- 
ists. Additional information concerning the 
physiological aspects of child growth has 
contributed its share. Changed conceptions 
of teaching and guidance have likewise made 
their contributions. Modern science now con- 
siders the child as a unified whole, whose 
physical and emotional reactions are involved 
in varying degrees in each learning act. It 
also conceives of the child as an active, living 


The teacher who would know her chil- ) 
dren well must become aware of the 
factors that influence their reactions 
and adjustments to persons, places and 
things. Miss Robertson is a teacher in 
the Lincoln school, New York City. | 
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organism whose growth and development 
depend upon the dynamic relations of his in- 
teractions with his environment. 

The school which is to provide rich living 
can no longer be concerned solely with class- 
room experiences of children, but must take 
into account all other educative experiences— 
experiences in the home and the community, 
which affect their development. Working 
with parents and community agencies is one 
important way of knowing children as they 
react and adjust to school situations. 
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THROUGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
CURRICULUM 


The philosophy which is held by the 
school will be an outstanding factor in de- 
termining the kind of environment it will 

rovide to make possible those experiences 

which will evoke certain kinds of school be- 
havior. The school which believes in child 
development places a high premium upon 
individuality and the development of per- 
sonality of each individual within the group. 
It realizes that expertness, versatility, and 
uniqueness in individuals when used con- 
structively make far richer the life of any 
social group. It seeks, therefore, not only to 
discover children’s potentialities, but to de- 
velop them as well. 

If we really consider children as unique 
personalities to be developed, our programs 
will have to be far more flexible and chal- 
lenging. Much of the artificiality which has 
characterized them in the past must be tre- 
placed with a program of living and learning 
concerned with the child’s life as he lives it 
each day and faces his problems with greater 
determination and understanding. In such a 
program the child will be busily engaged in 
worthwhile problems of his own choosing or 
the group’s initiation, as a result of ideas 
shared and the subsequent planning. Ob- 
stacles will offer greater challenges toward 
achieving his goal. 

It is needless to say that such a program 
which concerns itself with children’s prob- 
lems and needs cannot wholly be pre-deter- 
mined in advance of learning situations. The 
plans made by the children and teacher will 
form the basis for it as certain needs are met 
and new ones emerge. Advanced planning 
will be required of teachers, not in the form 
of detailed lesson plans, but in knowing 
more concerning the subject at hand, being 
better informed of sources of materials, and 
in anticipating more fruitful channels in 
which to give direction toward continuous de- 
velopment and richer living experiences. 
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Teachers must likewise provide the stability 
and strength needed in a group of children 
by respecting their ideas and suggestions but 
at the same time guiding them in ways of 
better thinking and acting. 

The more democratic the school organiza- 
tion and the richer the curriculum, the greater 
and more genuine opportunity we have of 
knowing children in school. As they learn to 
work cooperatively with higher standards in 
mind, as they become more resourceful and 
alert to richer possibilities, live more happily 
together, appreciate and respect the sugges- 
tions and achievements of others in enter- 
prises of their own purposing, many emo- 
tional problems will be cared for. As they 
practice democratic methods of experiment- 
ing, sharing, judging, evaluating, and as they 
grow in curiosity and the spirit of inquiry, 
suspending judgment until they are better 
informed, they are improving the quality of 
their social living as well as developing their 
personalities, and are building a democratic 
social philosophy of life. All of this has seri- 
ous implications to competition, mid-year 
promotions, and report cards, which might be 
discussed in great detail as they affect the be- 
havior of children in school situations. 


THROUGH CHALLENGING EXPERIENCES 


As individual plans develop with children, 
group plans emerge which call for coopera- 
tive planning, action, judgment, initiative, 
and vast amounts of information. The feeling 
of self-confidence, the thrill of achievement, 
the satisfaction of being needed and de- 
pended upon in something important to the 
group are of inestimable significance in build- 
ing the security which children need. 

Too frequently it is true that Johnny’s lack 
of interest in Dutch life or long division ts 
due to insecurity. His chief concern at the 
moment is not with these facts, but in becom- 
ing a better friend of Jimmy’s, or in improv- 
ing his social relationships with his peers, 
and in being a better accepted member of 
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his group. How different is his behavior 
when he and Jimmy are busily engaged with 
other children classifying rocks, making 
cookies and decorating the dining room for 
a mothers’ tea, keeping records of class ac- 
tivities, searching for information for a his- 
tory they are writing, renovating an old un- 
used room into a kitchen, beautifying their 
school grounds, performing a science experi- 
ment to demonstrate to the class, or learning 
to make change quickly as he anticipates sell- 
ing at a bazaar. Participation in discussions in 
which plans are furthered in these or numer- 
ous other enterprises are challenging to John- 
ny because they have significance to him and 
his group. 

An atmosphere of freedom with oppor- 
tunities to solve real problems provides an 
environment for knowing children as they 
react naturally to situations. For these chil- 
dren there is no need for compartmentalized 
kinds of behavior to be used at home, at 
school, on the street, in the theatre. 

The child’s honest reactions to his experi- 
ences are important if we would offer the 
best guidance, since they become a part of 
him as he lives them, and in some measure 
determine not only his present behavior but 
phases of his future conduct as well. The 
attitudes which he builds with these experi- 
ences are oftentimes of greater significance 
than the primary learnings of the moment. If 
a child has developed a keen desire and 
curiosity to know more about a thing he has 
been doing or studying, and feels that it has 
future possibilities as well, it is of far more 
importance than any specific body of subject 
matter which has been learned to please the 
teacher or to pass an examination. Experi- 
ences which make for more wholesome living 
and learning should be considered important 
in themselves, and not be utilized merely as 
crutches for subject matter. 


THROUGH THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
BACKGROUND 


A deeper understanding of the stages of 
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the physical growth and development of chil- 
dren is increasing our sensitivity to wiser and 
saner methods of dealing with them. Cumu- 
lative records of children as they have be- 
haved and developed each year are an in- 
valuable asset to any school in diagnosing 
behavior problems. 

Knowing as much as is possible about the 
child’s environmental background is neces- 
sary in order to know him better. Cultures 
in other lands and various sections of our 
own country demand different ways of re- 
acting to situations. Customs and mores are 
instrumental in determining behavior. These 
must be considered as children try to make 
adjustments in new schools. 

The financial status of the family is one of 
the most significant factors in causing in- 
security in school behavior. The child who 
lives under economic pressure may never de- 
velop the poise and stability of one who is 
well cared for and free from strain. While 
this is essentially a problem of society, the 
school must nevertheless be aware of it in its 
dealings with children. This frequently ex- 
plains why some children refuse to accept 
free lunches at school, or why one child of 
straightened means will fight for the posses- 
sion of his sweater, or even steal things he 
covets and cannot obtain otherwise. 

By holding children to high adult stand- 
ards parents and teachers may cause many 
cases of maladjustment. A case of protracted 
stealing by a nine-year-old boy was investi- 
gated carefully and the findings indicated 
that taking things had been a common occur- 
rence with him for years. When his interests 
and hobbies were questioned it was found 
that they had been almost completely adult 
designed and directed. In his so-called stamp 
hobby, an adult member of the family chose 
the stamps for his collection and even pasted 
them in his book so that they would be ar- 
ranged with systematic care and neatness. 
This was true of his other interests likewise, 
so that the only things which he really felt 
were his own were the stolen articles, which 
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to the casual observer were nothing but a 
worthless conglomeration of things. When 
the principal cause was removed, the stealing 
ceased and his general behavior improved 
tremendously within three months’ time. 

The development of young children is 
greatly impaired at times because they find it 
so difficult to match the successes or emulate 
dominating older members of the family. 
One child could never quite measure up to 
the lauded achievements of an older brother. 
This produced such a feeling of inferiority 
that he hesitated doing anything lest it should 
be compared with something his brother had 
done well. His fears were accompanied by 
serious nervous disorders which were allevi- 
ated only when he found that he could paint 
nicer pictures than his brother, and could do 
outstanding work in performing science ex- 
periments which had never been accom- 
plished so successfully by a family member 
before. Until the school helped him achieve 
this success his work had been unsatisfactory 
both to himself and his group. The results 
could not have been achieved by the school 
without the aid of a sympathetic teacher and 
an understanding mother who worked dili- 
gently to help the child. M: aking satisfactory 
normal adjustments to the various members 
of a child’s family is significant in his de- 
velopment. F ailure to do so often results in 
life-time mental and emotional problems. 
Affection is a vital element in the develop- 
ment of his security and well-being. 


THROUGH TECHNIQUES AND SENSITIVITIES 


Children use the techniques which they 
have found to be most successful in getting 
results. For some it is crying, for others 
nagging and complaining, for still others an 
attitude of bravado and bullying, while even 
older children occasionally resort to temper 
tantrums. The attitude of the group toward 
them is usually more conducive of satisfac- 
tory results than other means used by the 
teacher or parent. 
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Excessive or retarded physical develop- 
ment creates conflicts within some children. 
The large girl frequently feels inhibited and 
restrains from engaging in some activities. 
The very small boy who wants to feel as 
large as his friends challenges to a fight or a 
race practically every large boy he meets. He 
loves to paint pictures of boxing events, and 
constantly boasts of his strength and prowess. 

Some of the most significant aspects of 
education are those which are perhaps neg- 
lected and ignored or taken for granted more 
than any others. These are the personal feel- 
ings and sensitivities to other children, to 
the teacher, to the food they eat, and the 
clothes they wear, to their relationships with 
members of their family, and to the fears 
lest they shall fail in winning friends or in 
doing things which have not previously as- 
sured them adequate success. 

Creative writing, unhampered by too much 
early criticism and forced techniques, often 
reveals many disturbances. One child who 
persistently wrote about ghosts and monsters 
was found really to be bothered with ghost- 
infested dreams. Experiences with the radio, 
movies, and books are also reflected in their 
stories. Informal dramatizations and dra- 
matic play provide for many emotional re- 
leases as children choose to portray the char- 
acters whose behavior they would imitate, 
but frequently exaggerate. 


THE TEACHER'S PART 


To know children as they react and adjust 
to school situations is not a simple and easy 
task. But the teacher who lives closely and 
intimately with them from day to day as they 
engage in challenging school experiences, 
really becomes an expert in understanding 
them and in diagnosing their behavior. To 
know them as fully as possible requires the 
advice and counsel of many specialists such 
as doctors, nurses, and guidance experts. 
However, where the services of such experts 
are not available, the teacher can still secure 
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vast amounts of information concerning child 
growth and development, and can continue 
to use the helpful suggestions of parents. She 
needs, also, to become a student of the edu- 
cational problems and possibilities of the 
community and of society. 

Her work must be that of guidance rather 
than imposition—a kind of guidance that 
implies knowledge of her children as indi- 
viduals and as members of a group. It im- 
plies a keener sensitivity to their problems, 
and demands a greater respect for each in- 
dividual as a person, and for the values which 
he holds dear. She must show increasing abil- 
ity in knowing how and when to guide to 
build the needed self-confidence or to curb 
undue aggression without harm resulting. 


e 
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She must be aware of sources and uses of 
many kinds of materials. If she would make 
the most of her opportunities she must also 
know how to respect and utilize children’s 
ideas and contributions so that they will con- 
tinue to develop personality and at the same 
time give positive and intelligent direction 
to the thinking and learning of the group. 

To know children best as they react and 
adjust to school situations is to be intelligent- 
ly aware of all the forces which influence 
their reactions and adjustments. Their 
growth and development can best be meas- 
ured by the ways in which they respond to 
many situations as “whole individuals,” as 
they live a wide and varied social life full of 
rich experiences in and out of school. 


C ouvention / a 


IVING and Learning in School and Com- 
munity” has been chosen as the theme for 

the Forty-sixth Annual Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education which is 
to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, April 10 to 14, 
1939. All local committees, of which Mamie 
Heinz is general chairman, have been hard at 


















work during the summer. The national program 
committee has also had several meetings with 
the result that its plans are well advanced, with 
studio and study classes scheduled. 

It is good news to know that Jean Betzner, 
a former vice-president of the A.C.E., and pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, New 
York City, will direct the study 
classes which are such an impor- 
tant part of the convention pro- 
gram. This assures that the con- 
vention will be worth attending 
for the study classes alone. 

Pictured here is an airplane 
view of the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel which is to be convention 
headquarters. Plan to make your 
reservations early so that you may 
be in Atlanta when 
the dogwood and the 
“A.C.E. Travelling Uni- 
versity” are in full 
bloom.—F, M. M. 
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Anecdotal Records 


CLARA O. WILSON 


Experience in most public school sys- 
tems has forced elementary teachers to focus 
their attention upon achievement in terms of 
subject matter. Excessively large classes have 
made them lose sight of individual differ- 
ences. 

In an effort to shift the attention of the 
student observers to other important factors 
of growth, control of conduct, development of 
personality, and individual needs in adjust- 
ment, health and learning, an experiment was 
tried in the Children’s School at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska during a summer session. 

Since custom or necessity has made teach- 
ers very eager to get information about all 
units developed in the laboratory school, 
mimeographed material was prepared and 
given to the students after a few days. These 
materials presented the general philosophy 
of the entire school, together with pre-plans 
and initial development in each room. So, re- 
lieved of the ‘‘necessity”” for taking elaborate 
notes, the teachers were free to see things 
which they had not noticed before. 

The new plan was worked out in this 
fashion: Each student was asked to spend 
part of his time in intensive observation of 
two children. He was to choose these children 
from some one room and was to make an 
anecdotal record of each child from week to 
week throughout the summer session. This 
record was a qualitative appraisal of growing 
processes. Each week the student made a 
terse account of any incident showing growth 
of the child in the following abilities: (See 
chart on pages 70-71). (1) In investigating 
—gathering information from tours, inter- 
views, books, pictures, and other sources, 
(2) In meeting situations squarely, (3) In 
adjusting socially, (4) In enjoying art, 
literature, music, humor, (5) In caring for 


( Anecdotal records provide another ) 
means through which we can learn to 
know children better. They can be used 
in any classroom. Miss Wilson is chair- 
man of the elementary education de- 
partment, University of Nebraska. ] 
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health, (6) In communicating through tell- 
ing and writing, (7) In creating something 
new, (8) In computing accurately and readi- 
ly, (9) In evaluating. If no incident occurred 
which showed growth, in the student's esti- 
mation, in one of these abilities, the space 
was left blank. 

At the end of the third week of the session 
these records were called in, and each teacher 
studied thoroughly the observations made by 
the students on the children in her room. She 
noted the weaknesses in her own guidance 
and the special needs of certain children. 

At this time, also, conferences were held to 
aid the students in their appraisals. They 
were asked to blue pencil the abilities in 
which growth was already evident. At the 
end of the six weeks the reports were called 
in a second time. Again the students checked 
evidences of growth. 

The whole experiment proved to be most 
worthwhile. The difficulty which the students 
experienced in recognizing and appraising 
the processes of growth showed the evident 
need for turning their thinking in this direc- 
tion. The improvement in the anecdotal 
records during the six weeks showed a defi- 
nite growth on the part of the students. 
Their eagerness to continue and their frank 
acknowledgment that they had never be- 
fore thought in this way assured us that the 
experiment was a valuable one in effecting 
more accurate observation of the growing 
processes and certain very important aspects 
of guidance in the control of behavior and 
the development of personality. 
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Give terse accounts of incidents showing growth 


{ October 


AN ANECDOTAL RECORD OF John Smith 


First WEEK 











I. In Investigating 
Gathering information from tours, interviews, books, 
pictures, and many sources (independently, 

readily) 


Read 1 magazine article. Gave 
information as final facts but 
accepted additional informa- 
tion from other children. 


(Cup's 
(A Qualitative Ap. 


Seconp Werk 








Asked many questions of 
trailer salesmen while exar in- 
ing several types of trailers— 
house and business uses. 





II. In meeting situations meg 4 
Taking consequences of own acts 


Bumped into another child 
causing him to spill box of 
tacks. Pretended not to see it. 
Told it was all his fault. Did 
not deny it—helped pick them 
up. 


Returned from recess and 
found some one had taken his 
unfinished book. Said: “I 
should have known better 
than to leave it there.” 





III. In adjusting socially 
Sharing, cooperating, taking responsibility 


Held up hand during group 
discussion—when not noticed 
he put it down. Did not offer 
to serve on a committee but 
pleased to be asked to visit 
Trailer Camp. 


Brought report on visit, col- 
lected newspaper articles and 
cartoons. Worked well with 
his committee. 





IV. In enjoying art, literature, music, humor 


Enjoyed title of children’s 
book, “The Tale of a Trailer.” 
Read some poems on travel. 
Later read aloud. Resented it 
when child laughed at his 
errors. 


Little interest in music. Asked 
to rearrange bulletin board— 
requested help of art teacher. 
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V. In caring for health 
In interested, intelligent manner 
In being happy 


Clean—good habits, covered 
sneeze. Happy. 


No interest in planning “Good 
food" for week-end trip. Later 
became interested. 





VI. In creating something new (to him) 


Started on collection of car- 
toons. 


Made up a new game which 
could be played while driving 
in a car. Drew fantastic picture 
of “the trailer of the future.” 





VII. In communicating 
In telling something interesting in accurate, well- 
organized way 


In making accurate, interesting, legible record 


Reported on article—material 
limited. Accepted suggestion. 
He needed to take notes. 


Interviewed salesman. Report 
—on brakes and safety device 
—accurate but poorly given. 








VIII. In computing accurately and readily 
In analyzing and solving problems 


Compared cost of trailers. 
Made a choice considering 
everything. 


Figured cost of week-end trip 
in this state—gasoline, food, 
license, etc. 





IX. In evaluating 
In weighing evidence 
Drawing tentative conclusions 
Acting in light of this 





Compared trailers as to cost 
and worth—weighing many 
facts. 





No evidence. 
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ANECDOTAL RECORDS 


Grade 4 & 5 (Unit of work—Problems of the Trailer) 


NAME) 
praisal of Processes) 


Tuirp WEEK 


Fourtu Werk 


FirtH Week 
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University or NeprAsKA 


ELEMENTARY EpucATION 


Sixto Week 








Visited Trailer Camp. Talked 
with people in trailers and 
management. Very curious for 
more. 


Wrote for a camp directory. 


Phoned for a conference with 
a school authority on problem 
of schooling for transient chil- 
dren. Reported to class. 


Helped plan play with Trailer 


Cam background. Read 
widely-used index. Checked 
facts of play as to tax, license, 
traffic problems, etc. 





No evidence. 


When the accuracy of his re- 
a was challenged he re- 
uctantly admitted he had 
visited only one camp. 
Thanked child who criticized 
his letter and voluntarily re- 
wrote it. 


Criticized for leaving dirty 
paint brush. Said to self, 
“Guess I was just lazy.” Part 
of scenery criticized—asked 
art teacher to help. 


No evidence. 





Contributed pictures to other 
committees, “loaned” cartoons 
for bulletin board. 


No evidence. 


Offered good suggestions as to 
conduct in halls during School 
Sing. Followed them. 


Suggested his group should 
hear 6th grade broadcast over 
KFAB since they were to be 
guests at 5th grade play. Took 
responsibility for stage equip- 
ment. Learned own part. 





Told of seeing a movie where 
airplanes had trailers. Much 
humor. Greatly enjoyed car- 
toons, jokes and poems. 


Showed little interest in song 
for School Sing. Quite en- 
thusiastic over painting— 
eager for help. 


Asked for songs agairi. Sang at 
School Sing—Camp _ songs. 
Greatly interested in stage 
setting. Made fun of own mis- 
take. Laughed with other 
children. 





Became very much concerned 
over health problems of trailer. 
Suggested several solutions. 


Asked that infected mosquito 
bite be cared for by school 
doctor. 


Brought in further suggestions 
for control of health of travel- 
ing people. Always happy. 


Always happy. 





No evidence. 


No evidence. 


Created a parody on “Man on 
the Flying Trapeze.’’ Much 
fun. Helped with scenery. 


Helped write play. Created 
conversation—delighted— 
added and changed it. Creat- 
ing an interesting play char- 
acter. Planned costume. 





Reported on visit to camp. 
Questioned own information 
pane Compared with 
acts from books. Used notes. 


Wrote business letter. Criti- 
cized for errors. Rewrote. 


Interview—questions well in 
mind. Reported definite ans- 
wers. Planned play. Wrote 
words to song. 


Practiced part in play. Im- 
proved script and speech. 





Measured trees for scenery. 
Measured stage space. 





Weighed information gained 
from several sources—found it 
varied. Tried to figure why. 





Discussed effect of trailer 
home—on citizenship and 
home life. Decided it might be 
a better home than family had 
before but was not a really 
good one. 





Discussed difficulty of city 
control and decided trailer 
problem affected state or 
whole country. 





Helped select significant facts 
to include in play. Eliminated 
parts not interesting or worth- 
while for audience. 
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Explorers on Parade 


MABEL L. EVERETT 


] neon and a specimen of limestone 
may seem far removed from each other, 
but the limestone provided the incentive for 
developing the exploring instinct of some 
seven- and eight-year-olds in the Shaker 
Heights Schools. 

The limestone, with its miniature cave, 
aroused interest, and this interest was in- 
tensified by the story of the formation of 
limestone. Eager questions followed the story 
of the demise of sea animals of long ago, of 
their accumulation upon the ocean floor, of 
the pressure of the water upon them, of their 
subsequently being raised to the earth’s sur- 
face, and being found by the boys and girls 
of today, in the form of limestone. 

Recess time found everyone looking for 
limestone. Grubby hands brought in sand- 
stone, shale, and granite, with as much rever- 
ence as if they were bringing in golden nug- 
gets. Questions came thick and fast concern- 
ing the names and origins of the stones. The 
teacher laughingly said, ‘‘Well, you are regu- 
lar explorers, aren’t you?” 

“What's that?” the children asked. Ex- 
planations followed and the idea of being 
explorers themselves greatly appealed to the 
children. 

The “explorers” not only worked tireless- 
ly during recess periods, but also on week 
ends when many of them went to the coun- 
try. Some of the fathers entered into the 
seatch with the result that quite unusual 
specimens were brought in. They included 
concretions (the only stones that grow), 
granite brought down by the glaciers from 
Canada; ripple marked stones made by the 
water’s movement over them; stones bearing 
glacial scratches; shale, and its hardened 
form, slate; fossils, many of them brachio- 


( How a specimen of limestone stimu- 
lated an interest in exploring and ex- 
plorers. Miss Everett teaches in the 
Onaway School, Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. See the map of “Great 
| Adventures” on pages 72-73. 








pods. Fossils proved unusually interesting 
specimens and the fact that they could be 
found only in shale, limestone and slate 
added greatly to the interest of the hunt. And 
so the number of specimens increased, with 
one father sending in his collection made in 
college. 

Questions arose concerning real explorers. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, Admiral Byrd, 
Lowell Thomas received letters from the 
group asking about their explorations. Co- 
lumbus, Magellan, Earhart, Beebe and Pic- 
card became well known through reading, 
through questioning people, through pic- 
tures, through writing letters, through art 
periods, where scenes from their different 
lives were illustrated. 

A visitor after hearing the “explorers” 
describe their specimens said, ‘“You really 
ought to know about the Rock of Gibraltar 
that I saw last summer.” Her vivid descrip- 
tion of the rock’s fortified tunnels led to this 
sage conclusion of one child, ‘That rock 
must be made of granite or else it would 
have been worn out long ago.” 

Plymouth Rock and the Rosetti Stone also 
became familiar friends after being described 
by other guests who had visited them. 

So knowledge and information kept grow- 
ing until The Rock’s Alphabet was dictated 
and illustrated by the children. The Explor- 
er’s Alphabet was also written and illustrated 
in the same fashion. Some of the content 
from the two books is quoted on the follow- 


ing page: 
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EXPLORERS 


G is for granite 

A very hard stone 

C is for concretion 

The stone that grows 

S is for slate 

That is easy to break 

B is for Beebe 

Who went a half mile down. 


T is for Tom 
Who always finds fossils. 


Because the group was naturally dramatic, 
they spontaneously played scenes from Co- 
lumbus’, Magellan’s and Byrd’s lives. For 
a background for their dramatizations, a 
| screen was built bearing the word, ‘“Ex- 
plorers,”’ at the top of the middle and larger 
arch. Each of the side arches was covered 
with oak tag. Black silhouettes of South 
America, Africa, Beebe’s bathysphere and 
Columbus’ ship were placed on the side 
arches. A large white airplane cut by the chil- 
dren and mounted on black cambric formed 
the background as one looked through the 
open arch to the rear of the stage. 

Later they gave an assembly program, 
“Explorers on Parade.” One boy explained 
the origin of the interest. Another blew a 
bugle and announced, “Explorers now on 
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ON PARADE 


parade. Columbus, please appear.’’ Colum- 
bus appeared in the open arch way, and 
dramatized his watching of the boats in 
Genoa, with the aid of some of his class- 
mates. Magellan, Byrd, Beebe and Piccard 
also duly appeared when summoned by the 
bugle, and each in turn dramatized scenes of 
his boyhood days with the aid of his class- 
mates. 

After the conclusion of this part of the 
parade, the bugle again summoned the ex- 
plorers and they described what they had 
done since they grew up. Columbus, of 
course, spoke of his discovery of America; 
Magellan, of circumnavigating the globe; 
Beebe, of his trip in the bathysphere, and 
Piccard of his trip eleven miles up in his 
balloon. 

Next, “Our Own Explorers” were sum- 
moned. They described rock specimens they 
had discovered and showed pictures they had 
drawn. A dance of joy interpreted by the 
children as the way explorers must feel after 
they have discovered something closed the 
program, but not the interest, for several 
members of the group plan to carry their ex- 
plorations on through next summer as they 
go to various vacation spots throughout the 
country. 


€ 


Jungle ila tiliad 


The tiny son of Marawambo 
Met a tiger in the Congo. 
The tiger screamed and acted wild, 
But Marawambo’s son just smiled, 
“Mr. Tiger, old and fat, 

You're nothing but a great big cat— 


Scat !”’ 
And that was that. 


- ntl 


—Russell Gordon Carter 
Story Parade, April, 1938 
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Knowing Children Through 


Personality Studies 


May REYNOLDS SHERWIN 


Mosr nursery schools do not make case 
studies of their children; they make person- 
ality studies, which may seem like a distinc- 
tion without a difference. The important 
point is that every good nursery school studies 
its children. 

At the Vassar College Nursery School the 
students make these personality studies to 
guide them in understanding children. The 
nursery school enrolls twenty-five children 
who are observed daily during the college 
year. The children are selected primarily on 
the basis of their parents’ willingness and 
ability to cooperate with the school and the 
students, and to provide opportunities for 
home contacts without which ‘no study of a 
child would be complete. 

Each student is assigned a nursery school 
child whom she studies throughout the year, 
under the guidance of her instructor. The 
student makes use of every available source 
of information and analyzes the causes of the 
child’s behavior to the best of her ability. In 
its final form, the personality study is a co- 
operative venture to which parents, other 
students, teachers and members of the 
nursery school staff have contributed in an 
effort to help the student understand the in- 
dividual child. The study when completed 
provides an invaluable source of informa- 


Epitor’s Note:—The procedures indicated in this article 
do not describe present practice at Vassar but are those fol- 
lowed two years ago when Mrs. Sherwin was chairman of the 
Department of Child Study. In a note to the Editor, Mrs. 
Sherwin states: ‘‘This method is not limited in usefulness to col- 
lege students and nursery school children. I have used it with 
teachers in training and in service who were studying children 
of all ages from kindergarten to high school. The principle is 
the same and the outcomes equally valuable whatever the teach- 
er's ‘special subject’ or age interest.’’ 

The article, ‘How to Observe Children,’’ by Lovisa Wag- 
oner, Childhood Education, May 1937, 13:422, will also be 
of interest to the readers of Mrs. Sherwin’s article. 


( Personality studies provide an effective \ 
means for understanding better the 
causes of children’s behavior. Mrs. 
Sherwin was formerly professor of 
Child Study at Vassar. Her book on 
child development will be published 


\ soon. J 








tion concerning the child and his behavior. 

All children in the nursery school are 
“normal’’; none of them belong to that group 
commonly designated as “problem children,” 
but each has individual personality charac- 
teristics equally interesting for analysis. In- 
cluded here are parts of a study in which the 
student-author shows considerable insight in- 
to the causes of behavior. Certain sections 
have been taken verbatim from the report. 
They do not give a complete picture of the 
child and his problems nor do they indicate 
in detail the steps taken in preparing the 
study. They were selected primarily because 
they illustrate aspects of the personality study 
method which are of special interest. (The 
complete study covers sixty-four typewritten 
pages. ) 

Perhaps the first point of interest in Miss 
Jones’ study of Bill N. is the care with which 
the “sources of evidence” are listed. The first 
three pages give detailed lists of dates and 
times when direct observation of the child 
was made, lists of the records consulted, and 
notes about persons with whom the student 
conferred. The chief aim in developing this 
phase of the work in such detail was to en- 
courage the same respect for other sources of 
evidence that students ordinarily have for 
books and other printed material. 

In preparing the study of Bill N., Miss 
Jones made twenty-six hours of observation 
of the child himself on twenty-five different 
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days from October 1 to March 10; held six 
interviews with his parents, nine conferences 
with teachers, doctor and other students; 
made two visits to the home; and consulted 
fourteen records, including his brother's 
school record. The sources of information 
used in preparing the study were as numerous 
as those used by a social worker. The chief 
difference is to be found in the large number 
of hours (26) during which the student ac- 
tually observed the child himself. This ma- 
terial from direct observation was considered 
of particular value and was recorded as it was 
observed, or as soon after as possible. Every 
note was dated and taken in sufficient detail 
to enable special characteristics to be traced 
and progress to be checked from time to time. 

The general outline followed in organiz- 
ing the material gathered from all these 
“sources of evidence’’ can best be illustrated 
by giving the table of contents from Miss 
Jones’ study. A skeleton of the main headings 
was suggested by the instructor, from which 
Miss Jones evolved the following outline to 
fit the characteristics of “‘her child.” 


I. General Description and Statement of 

Problems 

II. General Physical Condition and Develop- 
mental History—Physical Examination, 

Teeth and Teething, Weight and Re- 

lated Factors, Height-Weight, Ab- 

sences: Causes and Related Problems, 

Developmental History, Summary. 

Ill. Fundamental Habits 

Eating—Home Menus and General 
Diet, Food Likes and Dislikes, 
Amounts Usually Eaten, Eating Atti- 
tudes and Techniques: Problems of 
and Progress in, Methods Found Suc- 
cessful. 

Sleeping—Nap, Sleeping Posture, 
Morning Rests, Methods Found Suc- 
cessful, Night Sleep, Summary. 

Toileting—Elimination and Responsi- 
bility for, Bathroom Skills, Dressing 
Skills, Summary of Fundamental 
Habits. 

IV. Play Activities—Activity Level, Motor 

Ability, Equipment Used, Summary. 

V. Social Reactions—Relations with Other 

Children, Adjustment to Group, Influ- 





ence of Home Environment, Attitude 
toward Adults—Responsiveness, Sum- 
mary Prognosis. 

VI. Emotional Reactions—Emotional Stabil- 
ity, Early Dependence on Mother, Ad- 
justment to Nursery School, Summary. 

VII. General Mental Development—Findings 
of Psychological Examination, Prog- 
nosis for Drop in I.Q., Interest in Ex- 
ternal Experience, Progress in Lan- 
guage, Number, Progress in Speech, 
Memory, Summary. 

VIII. Home Environment—Physical Environ- 
ment, Description of Mother, Descrip- 
tion of Father, Other Children in 
Home, Other Adults in Home, Other 
Important Factors in Home Environ- 
ment, Conclusions and Summary. 

IX. Summary Recommendations—For 
Home, For the Nursery School. 


the 


It will be noted that each topic is covered 
in considerable detail and that most of the 
points important in the study of a preschool 
child have been included. Bill N., two years 
and four months old at the time of the study, 
was considerably underweight, fatigued 
easily, was babyish in several ways, very de- 
pendent on adults, especially on his mother, 
and a child of high general intelligence. 

The following selection taken from the 
ten pages devoted to the child’s health prob- 
lems illustrates the way in which information 
from several sources was integrated and or- 
ganized and each statement documented. 
Miss Jones writes: 


Despite Dr. G.’s favorable comment on his 
nutrition (“nutrition good,” physical exam. 10- 
10-’33) his percentile rank for height-weight 
based on the Merrill-Palmer standards has re- 
mained practically stationary at five per cent all 
winter (nursery school height-weight record 
3-10-34). Bill’s deficient weight gain probably 
began with his early weaning and his rapid teeth- 
ing, I believe, after examining his mother’s 
record of his gains in comparison with the norms 
(Mother’s record 2-13-’32 to 3-5-’34). Although 
he weighed more at birth than the average boy 
(8 lbs. 1 oz. instead of 714) he gained very 
slowly. The explanation may lie in the emotional 
tension in the home which forced the mother to 
go back to work when Bill was a month old 
(Mother at physical exam, 10-10-33.) 
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Since recorded observations of the child 
form such a large part of the evidence about 
him, an illlustration of the way this material 
was used in the report will be of interest. 
For instance, under a discussion of Bill’s 
muscular development, Miss Jones says: 


At first Bill progressed rapidly in his use of 
equipment. During his third week at school, he 
went down the slide for the first time (Observa- 
tion 10-25-’33). In his fourth week, he climbed 
to the platform of the tower gym and to the 
first story of the jungle gym (Obs. 11-1-’33). 
However, he tends to confine his play activities 
largely to the less strenuous ones—pulling the 
wagon, riding the kiddy car, hammering and 
painting outdoors, and indoors, playing with 
small cars, washing clothes. (Obs. 2-23-’34) . His 
neglect of the more active type of large muscle 
activity may be connected with his relatively poor 
physical condition (See section II). 


The points brought out in the preceding 
examples—organization of material and use 
of evidence—are more easily illustrated by 
isolated examples than other aspects of the 
work, such as an objective -attitude and 
analysis of problems, both of which are 
equally important objectives of the personal- 
ity study method. The following selection 
gives a hint, however, of the sympathetic and 
objective attitude toward the mother which 
Miss Jones showed throughout her study. 


Mrs. N. holds a full time job as a secretary 
and seems to me to be a very intelligent person. 
Her difficulties with her children arise more, I 
believe, from emotional problems in her marital 
situation and from circumstances caused by her 
holding a job than from a lack of intelligence on 
her part. Seven years ago she married James N. 
(Family photograph album 2-15-'34) whose first 
wife had died two years before, leaving a five- 
year-old girl and a ten-year-old son (Conversa- 
tion with son, 2-14-'34). She has held her job 
ever since, has borne two children (Bill is the 
younger) and has, with the help of frequently 
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EACHERS are not merely the machines by which educative experi- 
CT once, are made available to children. They are part of the active 
environment of the child. Children desire affection from them, status with 
them, and recognition by them.—Daniel Prescott. 


changing part-time maids, managed a family of 
seven. 


The development of the ability to analyze 
problems of behavior is another important 
aim of the personality study method and the 
illustration given below shows the extent to 
which Miss Jones was able to analyze Bill’s 
responsiveness to adults. 


His responsiveness has its good and bad feat- 
ures. It makes him cooperative with adults, 
suggestible, adaptable to an adult-controlled en- 
vironment (Obs. notes and psychological ex- 
amination 10-31-'33) and it also helped him get 
over his emotional dependence on his mother 
within a single month, by responding to the 
adults in the nursery school environment, I be- 
lieve. The disadvantages of Bill’s responsiveness 
have been growing more evident the last month 
(2-'34). With his superior mentality he has de- 
veloped many cute attention-getting devices, such 
as coyly hanging his head and asking for hel 
with something he can very well do by himself, 
spitting, etc. (Obs. 2-13-'34). The picture of 
Bill as a social being is one of a bright and re- 
sponsive child who has recovered on a de- 
pendence upon his mother only to become the 
victim of an environment in which he is learn- 
ing undesirable and infantile attention-getting 
devices which seem bound to hamper his ultimate 
social adjustment. 


It is to be regretted that these illustrations, 
end products as they are, do not show the 
growth which has taken place in the student 
during her work on the study, for this, rather 
than the diagnosis or treatment of a “‘case’”’, 
is the main point of the personality studies. 
In our opinion, nothing that has yet been de- 
vised is as effective in changing attitudes to- 
watd human behavior, in developing a 
respect for records of all kinds, and in build- 
ing up appreciation of the interrelationships 
of different aspects of individuality as is an 
intensive personality study of one child. 














What's Wrong with Reading? 


ELEANOR JOHNSON 


From eight to twenty-five per cent of the 
school population is retarded in reading. This 
retarded group is made up of millions of 
children in elementary and secondary schools. 

From ten to forty per cent of all children 
in first grade fail to be promoted because of 
inadequate reading achievement. In grades 
two and three, at least fifteen per cent are 
so seriously handicapped as to be unable to 
do the reading required in the average class- 
room. 

A recent study of about 12,000 pupils in 
a large city in grades four, five, and six shows 
that about thirty per cent of these pupils do 


not have enough reading ability to handle the" 


program of the typical school. 

Gates estimates the status of reading abil- 
ity in the junior and senior high school popu- 
lation: ‘‘At least one per cent are mere third 
grade readers. About four to five per cent fall 
below the reading ability required for grades 
four to six. Probably fifteen per cent or more 
fall clearly below the minimum level re- 
quired for eighth grade work. At least 
twenty-five per cent lack the reading ability 
called for in the typical eleventh and twelfth 
grade programs.” 

“Fully fifty per cent of our adult popula- 
tion cannot read with ease and understand- 
ing,” states William S. Gray in a recent in- 
vestigation.? Thus on all school levels read- 
ing disability presents a problem of primary 
importance. 

As the above figures indicate, the situation 
is far too general to be questioned. It is ap- 
parent that the schools must do a better job 
than ever before in teaching children to read 
if we are to progress in reading ability. This 





1 Unpublished report by A. I. Gates on reading experiments 
in New York City Schools. 

2 The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. By William 
S. Gray. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


( Children need systematic guidance in \ 
developing the basic reading skalls in 
addition to recreational and remedial 
reading, if they are to read well, says 
Miss Johnson, editorial director of the 

| American Education Press. ) 








fact takes on added importance when we 
realize that about eighty per cent of those 
found to be retarded in reading have either 
normal or superior intelligence. 


SOME CAUSES OF LOW READING ABILITY 


What are some of the causes of low read- 
ing ability in our schools? The Thirty-sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education has attempted to answer 
this question: “A fallacy that perhaps has 
disrupted American education more seriously 
than any other is the assumption generally 
made until recent years that at the end of the 
sixth grade a normal child should be con- 
sidered fully and completely to have learned 
to read.’’* 

Another contributing cause has been the 
fact that within the past five or six years many 
elementary schools have substituted inci- 
dental and opportunistic instruction in read- 
ing for a systematic well-graded program. 
Successful achievement is not attained by 
haphazard procedures. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Remedial reading classes have sprung up 
like mushrooms on all grade levels. Remedial 
teachers are making a desperate effort to 
make up the deficiencies of a hit-and-miss 
program of reading. But remedial classes are 
not the answer; for such administrative pro- 
cedures are not getting at the causes. More 
and more schools are beginning to realize 





3‘'The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report.’’ National 
Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1937. 
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that developmental reading guidance is 
needed for al/ pupils in al] grades. 

The Thirty-sixth Yearbook emphasizes 
“the need for carefully planned guidance in 
attaining desired levels in reading efficiency” 
for all pupils on all grade levels. 

Dr. Paul McKee, an expert in the field of 
reading says, ‘‘Students must be taught how 
to study by means of reading. . . . The re- 
sponsibility is to be shared by every teacher 
whose subject requires reading.’ 

Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of the 
Reading Clinic at Pennsylvania State College, 
has made a recent survey of best practices in 
reading instruction. He says in part: 

There is a growing feeling that all learners at 
all grade levels (1-12) deserve systematic in- 
struction in reading and study habits. 

There is a tendency to emphasize the develop- 
ment of a systematic preventive program for all 
pupils on all grade levels rather than corrective 
measures alone, Emphasis upon the prevention 
rather than the correction of reading difficulties 
already has seenen the imagination of educa- 
tors. Since eighty per cent of the retarded readers 
have normal or superior intelligence, it is safe to 
conclude that such difficulties can be prevented 
by adequate reading programs.® 


Dr. Betts summarizes the best practices in 
public schools which are attacking the read- 
ing problem on all grade levels from the 
point of view of prevention: 


Identification of the prospective non-reader 
by means of reading readiness tests. Develop- 
ment of an enriched program of reading vm 4 
ness activities for five- and six-year-old children. 
Identification of the important reading skills of 
each pupil in all grades through the measurement 
of reading ability by means of standardized tests. 


Grouping within the classroom on the basis of 
interests and needs as revealed through the tests. 


Correction of physical defects such as vision 
and hearing handicaps and toxic conditions. 


Provision of adequate materials to meet vary- 
ing abilities of pupils on all grade levels. 


Provision for a basic developmental reading 


“Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. By 
Paul McKee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

5**Problems in Reading,’’ by Emmett A. Betts. New York 
State Education, October 1936-June 1937, Volume 24. 


program in which desirable reading skills are 
practiced in all activities in the content fields. 


A continuous program to develop the 
fundamental reading skills pupils need to use 
both in and out of schools should be or- 
ganized for grades one to twelve with read- 
ing activities and techniques appropriate to 
each grade level. 

Reading is not a general ability. It is a 
complex pattern of skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes. Studies show that the pupil in 
school and the adult in life use the following 
basic skills in their reading. Therefore, if 
reading is to function, a developmental pro- 
gram in reading should give definite training 
in these skills: 


Skill I. Comprehension and Interpretation of 
Facts 
Comprehension of Facts—(1) Visualizing the 
details of what is read. (2) Selecting the im- 
portant facts that are told in the story. (3) Read- 
ing facts from pictures, charts, maps, cartoons, 
or graphs which accompany the story. 
Interpretation of Facts—Supplementing the 
ideas presented in the story by: (1) Giving il- 
lustrations of your own. (2) Relating the facts 
in the story to your past experiences or what you 
already know. (3) Reading behind the lines of 
ee. (4) Making critical judgments. (5) 
eighing the evidence presented in two or more 
accounts on the same aie (6) Applying the 
facts presented in the story to your own life, 
school, community. 


Skill I. Vocabulary Development 


(1) Getting meanings from context. (2) 
Breaking a word into syllables in order to pro- 
nounce it. (3) Using the dictionary to pronounce 
new words. (4) Using dictionary definitions to 
determine meanings. 


Skill II]. Speed 

(1) Skimming to find answers to questions. 
(2) Skimming to get gist of what is read. (3) 
Reading rapidly for general significance of ar- 
ticle. (4) Using a careful rate of reading to get 
details. (5) Reading analytically as in outlining, 
criticizing, and summarizing. 
Skill IV. Organization 

(1) oe the main idea in the paragraph. 
(2) Finding the supporting details. (3) Locat- 
ing the topic statement. (4) Locating the sum- 
marizing statement. (5) Locating the transitional 
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element. (6) Outlining the paragraph or article. 
(7) Summarizing a paragraph or story. 
Skill V. Reproduction 

(1) Using ideas in discussion. (2) Using 
ideas in conversation. (3) Recording ideas for 
future use. (4) Answering specific questions. 


CARRYING OuT A READING PROGRAM 


‘Every teacher must become a teacher of 
reading,’ say the experts. As soon as the 
pupil is introduced to such subjects as arith- 
metic, geography, science, and history, he be- 
gins to encounter special or technical vocabu- 
laries. It soon becomes obvious that ‘ability 
to read” acquired in the lower grades does 
not guarantee comprehension of arithmetic 
problems or of texts in geography, science, 
or history, because any casual study shows 
that there is a big gap between the story 
reading found in the basic readers and the 
factual content appearing in other textbooks. 

That the improvement of reading is the re- 
sponsibility of every teacher is evident again 
when we realize that the size of the reading 
vocabulary needed is far greater today than 
ever before. This is due in part to the fact 
that the curricula have been greatly enriched 
during recent years. As a consequence, the 
amount of reading required is far greater 
than formerly, and pupils are expected to do 
most of it more or less independently. To 
succeed in modern schools today, pupils must 
be able to read fluently and interpret intelli- 
gently. 

Alert teachers who are convinced of the 
need for a developmental reading program 
are now concerned with how satisfactory 
growth in reading can best be accomplished. 
There are two schools of thought at present. 
One group of educators works on the as- 
sumption that growth can be secured most 
effectively through wide silent reading with 
little or no direct guidance. Those who ac- 
cept this view believe that the reader will 
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secure essential meanings from the context 
in response to a felt need. 

The validity of this view has been vigor- 
ously challenged by many teachers who say 
that children need much specific help if they 
are to grow in their use of the various read- 
ing skills. Much evidence has accumulated 
which supports those who question the ade- 
quacy of incidental methods. It would appear 
that we have depended too much upon inci- 
dental guidance in the past few years with 
rather disastrous results. 

If, then, systematic guidance in reading is 
desirable, how can it best be done? Many 
schools are now at work solving that prob- 
lem. The teachers of the Elkins Park, Penn- 
sylvania, Schools, under the direction of Mrs. 
Jessie Dotterer, have compiled a list of basic 
reading skills similar to the outline above 
which is used as a check list by every teacher 
in every grade. The reading instruction is 
completely individualized according to pu- 
pils’ interests and needs as disclosed by stand- 
ardized reading tests. As the teacher works 
daily with each pupil, she checks the child’s 
attainment and progress against the check 
list of skills. Thus, at any given time the 
teacher knows specifically what reading skills 
each pupil has mastered, or is in the process 
of mastering. Reading attainment for every 
child is being analyzed every day and steps 
for improvement planned. 

In addition to systematic guidance in a 
developmental reading program such as has 
been described above, any school system 
should be carrying out a recreational reading 
program through school and class libraries 
for all pupils and a remedial reading program 
for the few who need it. Schools which have 
developed or are developing a graded, con- 
tinuous three-track reading program—de- 
velopmental, recreational, remedial—are on 
the way to solving what is wrong with read- 
ing in America. 
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A Reading Readiness 


Program That Works 


LEILA ARMSTRONG 


D R. ARTHUR I. GATES in one of the 
sections of The Thirty-Sixth Y earbook states 
that wherever possible teachers should have 
the following data concerning all children 
entering first grade: 


Reliable measure of intelligence 

Careful examination of vision and hearing 

Careful medical examination including detection 
of various physical and physiological handi- 
caps 

Pn of speech and motor coordination 

Appraisal of visual and auditory habits of percep- 
tion 

Appraisal of ability to understand and use Eng- 
lish in class activities and in conversation 

Appraisal of meaning vocabulary and range of 
information ; 

——- of background or prerequisite reading 
abilities, such as interest in books; ability to 
handle books; ability to recognize or distin- 
guish words or to read simple material. 

Appraisal of ability to function in a schoolroom 
situation, echalliae effectiveness of adjusting 
to teachers and other pupils, ability to attend 
to what the teacher or other pupils say, to work 
by oneself, to use pencils, chalk, pictures, 
scissors, paper. 


The reading readiness program in La Porte 
is built on the findings in these data concern- 
ing our own children. 

There have been free public school kinder- 
gartens in the city since 1883 when Dr. W. 
N. Hailmann, who was then superintendent 
of schools, organized them. Since then, kin- 
dergarten training has always been available 
to all children even during the recent de- 
pression when so many school systems 
dropped public kindergartens as an economy 
measure. 

1 Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 


Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company. Pp. 375-376. 
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_ The success of a reading readiness pro- , 
gram lies in how well the weaknesses 
and abilities of each child are known 
to his teacher, life in a transition group 
until readiness is developed, and close 
cooperation between kindergarten and 
first grade teacher. Miss Armstrong is 
supervisor of elementary education in 
the public schools of La Porte, Indiana. 








DETERMINING MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL STATUS 


Children may enter the kindergarten at the 
age of five and continue for one year. The 
kindergarten-primary curriculum is a care- 
fully coordinated one. The teachers of kin- 
dergarten make it their business to know as 
much as possible about the work of the first 
grade teacher. Likewise, the first grade 
teacher keeps in close touch with the kinder- 
gatten. They visit one another at work fre- 
quently, and cooperate in the giving of readi- 
ness tests and in planning activities for both 
groups of children. 

The supervisor of elementary education 
assists the teachers in getting the information 
mentioned above by Dr. Gates. The Binet 
Intelligence test is given to each child during 
his second semester of kindergarten to deter- 
mine his mental age. The new Terman-Mer- 
rill revision has been used during this school 
year. The school staff decided sometime ago 
that they could not feel satisfied with the 
results of any other test, although there are 
many good group tests to be had. 

A careful check is made on sight and hear- 
ing. The supervisor of health education gives 
invaluable aid here. She often makes home 
visits to explain to parents the need for fur- 
ther examination or treatment after the 
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school inspection has been made. The Betts 
Ready-to-read Tests are given and the tele- 
binocular tests often bring out visual defects 
which had never been suspected. When it is 
impossible for parents to pay physician and 
oculist fees, there are certain community or- 
ganizations that help to furnish the neces- 
sary cash for the work. Many of the local 
physicians and oculists do much free work. 

All the children are given the Monroe 
Reading Aptitude tests during the second 
semester of kindergarten. This test brings out 
many things that are necessary for success in 
first grade: visual and auditory abilities, such 
as ability to see likenesses and differences; 
eye control; memory through visual imagery; 
ability to hear sounds; and auditory memory. 
It also shows the breadth of vocabulary 
through both group and individual tests. 
Motor coordination is checked and speech 
errors are located. 

Early in the period of kindergarten train- 
ing, a simple speech test, which has been 
made by the teachers and the supervisor, is 
given to each child. When the errors are 
found, the child is helped to overcome them. 
In cases where they are a result of habit, 
parents are asked to help in overcoming them. 


THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


The aim of the kindergarten teacher dur- 
ing the first semester is to develop the child 
socially, physically, and emotionally. She does 
all she can to make him a well-adjusted social 
being. He is given a great many experiences, 
all of which are designed to help him be- 
come a worthwhile member of his group. He 
has many contacts with books, both during 
periods when the teacher reads to him, and 
when he looks at picture books during his 
free time. 

During the second semester many of his 
physical handicaps have been located and 
corrected. He has developed socially and 
emotionally and through the records kept 
by the teacher of his doings, and through 
tests, it is easy to concentrate on the training 





for which he has shown a need and aptitude. 

Much training is given in seeing likenesses 
and differences. This is done through 
familiar objects, through pictures which the 
teacher provides, and through home-made 
games in which different figures are made by 
the teacher for matching purposes. Pictures 
are often labeled on the bulletin board with 
name cards below. The children are not urged 
to use these cards for matching but those 
who are most mature frequently ask the 
teacher if they may. When she sees that they 
are interested, she gives them more oppor- 
tunity for such work, but it always comes in 
the form of a request from the children. 

The kindergarten teacher develops a left- 
to-right eye movement with the children 
through the use of her hand as she reads to 
them signs, charts, or stories. Frequently, 
when the children have requested that the 
teacher print a record of an experience, a 
child is seen at the chart running his hand 
across it from left to right while he “reads” 
it either to a classmate or to himself. 

The eyedness, handedness, and footedness 
tests have proved valuable in detecting 
tendencies toward reversal habits which 
might have appeared later. 


THE JUNIOR PRIMARY 


After one year of kindergarten, the child 
goes to the first grade room. He has been 
so thoroughly observed and tested that his 
first grade teacher knows him very well. She 
has spent much time with the kindergarten 
teacher examining his records and watching 
him work. He is placed in a reading environ- 
ment and is given every opportunity to start 
the reading process. If, however, he shows 
at the end of about six weeks that he is still 
not ready for formal first grade work, he 
continues activities which develop readiness. 
He stays in the first grade room where he 
gets all the atmosphere of reading but is 
not urged to read if he seems unready. The 
division in which he is placed is called the 
junior primary. 
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During the semester which he spends in 
junior primary, he receives a great deal of 
help which is designed to make him ready 
for reading. Much of this help is in the form 
of home-made materials prepared by the 
kindergarten and first grade teacher. For ex- 
ample, the child brings large magazine pic- 
tures from home. These pictures are mounted 
on large pieces of oak tag. Each child dictates 
a sentence pertaining to his picture and the 
teacher prints the sentence below the picture. 
After several pages are made, they are 
fastened together to make a book. These 
books are placed in the room, usually in the 
reading corner, and the child enjoys them 
long before he shows an interest in “real 
books.” 

Geometric figures drawn on cardboard are 
used for matching with other such figures. 
Form boards also furnish a source of match- 
ing materials. Matching is not entirely con- 
fined to visual materials. The child is also 
helped in gaining efficiency in matching 
sounds. At first this is done through music. 
Chimes, the piano, and the human voice fur- 
nish the beginning source. Later, musical 
bottles prove helpful. These bottles are tied 
by the necks to a wooden frame. They are 
filled with water to different levels and the 
musical sound obtained by tapping them 
lightly is matched with other such sounds. 

All through this transition period, the 
child is in a room with other children who 
are really reading. By means of this contact, 
he often gets the urge to read also. Often a 
playmate reads to him and always his teacher 
does a great deal of reading to him. Atten- 
tion is called to all kinds of signs which ap- 
pear on an excursion. These help him to 


get an interest in and a desire for reading. 

After one semester in junior primary, he 
is usually ready for regular first grade work 
unless his mental age is very low. The Gates 
Primary Reading tests have been given each 
semester since the new plan was adopted two 
years ago, and in not one case of his reading 
experience has he failed to make a score 
equal to or above the norm. Many of these 
children are now in the latter half of the 
second grade, and they are almost without ex- 
ception excellent readers. They have good 
habits and are happy in their work. 

The junior primary children are also happy 
because they have not been allowed to feel 
defeat and failure through inability to do the 
work they have been asked to do. 

This experience has led the administration 
to feel that in most cases children might be 
happier if the entrance age for first grade 
were raised. At least, in the light of the find- 
ings by means of tests, a mental age of six 
years and six months seems to be more con- 
ducive to success in first grade than a mental 
age lower than that. A great deal of data has 
been kept for the two years of our program 
and a decision, based on this data, has been 
made to raise the first grade entrance age to 
six and a half. This becomes effective in 
January, 1939. Kindergarten entrance age 
has also been raised to five and a half years. 
There is little if any danger of a mature 
child suffering as a result of this change 
since he always has an opportunity to start 
his reading experience at any age when he 
shows sufficient maturity. It is anticipated 
that the new plan will help greatly in pre- 
venting failure due to physical, social, emo- 
tional or mental immaturity. 


E WHO believe in democracy believe that thinking is a sacred 
privilege that must be guarded with our very lives, but that 
nothing in life itself is too sacred to be thought about.—Kzil patrick 
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REVIEWS 





Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 





CREATIVE EDUCATION—SOME RELA- 
TIONS OF EDUCATION AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Charles Sumner Crow. New York: 
Prentice Hall Inc., 1937. Pp. xxvi + 456. 
$3.00. 


In a world in which creative achievement has 
far outstripped creative learning, Dr. Crow con- 
demns as inadequate and dangerous an educa- 
tional system which clings to traditional folk- 
ways, curbs constructive thinking and potentially 
creative abilities, allows no opportunity for varia- 
tions in adjustment to a changing environment, 
and succeeds only in rationalizing maladjust- 
ments. The remedy he proposes is an educational 
program made up of whole experiences or “unit 
activities” adapted from actual life activities. 

_ Creative Education is divided into four sec- 
tions, each of which maintains a consistent bal- 
ance between theory and practice. The introduc- 
tory and concluding portions of the book are 
thoughtful analyses. The former draws a com- 
parison between the formalizing tendencies of 
traditional education and the creative tendencies 
inherent in man, explains the author's phi- 
losophy of creative education and the fate of 
western civilization, and challenges the alert 
teacher to face the problem of helping man to 
realize the “good life.” 

Parts II and III contain more particularized 
discussions of the eight cycles found in any 
unit activity leading to creative learning and 
cite a number of problems to be faced in creative 
teaching. Such practical problems as methods of 
purposing an activity, means of making a trans- 
fer from traditional type of teaching to creative 
type, encouragement of aggressive thinking, cul- 
mination of an activity to the judging, maturing, 
creative stage are clarified by inclusion of re- 
ports of actual situations occurring from kinder- 
garten to high school. 

Creative Education is compactly organized ; 


transitions employ enough repetition to clinch 
major points; summaries are well-placed; sug- 
gestions for further study are stimulating and 
references are inclusive. Better still, Creative 
Education is a scholarly book characterized by 
an unusually lucid style and permeated with the 
author’s fresh and contagious enthusiasm. The 
discriminating teacher who wishes more than a 
surface smattering of information or the ability 
to talk glibly in the vernacular of progressive 
education will welcome this study for its compre- 
hensive understanding of the philosophical and 
psychological principles which form the very 
core of creative learning and _teaching.— 
Katharine Koch, Mishawaka, Indiana Public 
Schools. 


THE DAY NURSERY. By Ethel S. Beer. In- 
troduction by Patty S. Hill. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1938. Pp. 214. $1.60. 


Here is the first book to deal in a thorough- 
going way with the day nursery. It should be of 
great interest not only to workers in day nurseries 
and those responsible for their support, but to 
parents, teachers of young children, and social 
workers. 

Interestingly enough, the author is a trustee of 
one of New York’s day nurseries, who felt it 
important to familiarize herself with all of the 
practical workings of the institution by daily par- 
ticipation in its numerous activities and also to 
learn everything possible about the families and 
living conditions of the children. Not satisfied 
with the experiences thus gained, however, she 
took college courses in the various fields bearing 
on child development. The result is this book, 
“a plea for more and better day nurseries.” A 
vigorous and stirring plea it is, including drastic 
criticism of things as they too often are and 
definite, constructive recommendations for im- 
provement. 

Part One describes the day nursery and its 
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program, gives an account of its origin and his- 
tory, its present status, changed aims and pur- 
poses. Instead of merely providing relief for the 
working mothers, as in the past, the modern day 
nursery is primarily concerned with the develop- 
mental needs of the children. 

In Part Two Miss Beer discusses in detail the 
organization of the day nursery—plant, staff, 
volunteer workers, board, and finances. Her 
standards for all of these factors are high. She 
believes that the chief responsibility of the board 
of trustees, beyond that of securing adequate 
financial support, is to select a superior head to 
whom.complete authority may be given—author- 
ity to expend funds, determine salaries of work- 
ers, select teachers and supervise all activities. 
Only thus, she contends, can the various phases 
of the work be organized and executed 
effectively. 

Part Three presents a highly practical discus- 
sion of the contributions of education, psychia- 
try, medicine, dental hygiene, etc., to the care 
and development of children in the day nursery. 

No one will read this stimulating book with- 
out being greatly impressed with the potential 
values for underprivileged children of such day 
nurseries as Miss Beer envisions.—A. T. 


FIRST STEPS IN WEAVING. By Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. ix + 85. $1.00. 


In this little book Miss Dobbs tells the pros- 
pective weaver, “young or otherwise,” all he 
needs to know concerning the fundamentals of 
this art: the meaning of the terms used, the 
materials, the tools and the processes. The dis- 
cussion is confined to first stages because other 
books are available for those who have become 
familiar with these beginning processes. An an- 
notated list of such books is included. 

In the chapter, “Weaving as a School Ac- 
tivity,” the author says, ““Too often more or less 
technical processes have been introduced by 
teachers who are unacquainted with essential 
techniques, and little distinction has been made 
between activities in which the chief value lies 
in the child’s spontaneous efforts and those in 
which satisfaction depends upon the mastery of 
certain fundamental processes before the worker 
can achieve his purposes and desires with any 
success. Weaving belongs to this latter class.” 


The clear and simple directions, together with 
some thirty-nine illustrations, should make this a 
very useful manual, both for teachers and for 
children who are able to read and understand the 
material for themselves.—A. T. 


SING AND SING AGAIN. By Ann Sterling 
Boesel. Illustrated by Louise Costello. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. $2.50. 


This book of “tone plays and songs for the 
beginning singer’ is a companion to that other 
delightful Oxford publication, ““A Round of 
Carols.” Louise Costello is the artist responsible 
for the beauty of the pages. Rustie, Mary, Ella 
Sue, and Smoky are brought to life in her delicate 
pastels, 

Teachers of young children will find this book 
an addition to their libraries, even though they 
may not agree with some of the philosophy un- 
derlying the author’s selection of music. The tone 
plays may be used at all age levels for the child 
who is trying to find his singing voice. The 
author follows a highly questionable practice 
when she sets rather banal words to fragments 
of well-known instrumental compositions such 
as the Haydn’s Sonata in A Major, the Brahm’s 
Waltz in A flat, and the Wagner Ride of the 
Valkyries.—Helen L. Schwin, Western Reserve 
University. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK ON HOW TO 
USE BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. By Carolyn 
Mott and Leo B. Baisden. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1937. Pp. 207. $1.28. 


With the informal introduction to the use and 
care of books which is given to children in our 
modern schools, from the nursery school through 
the primary grades, they should be ready, by the 
time they reach the intermediate grades, to enjoy 
and profit by this recent contribution of a teach- 
er-librarian and an assistant superintendent of 
schools of Sacramento, California. The book is 
designed to help these intermediate grade chil- 
dren to secure for themselves systematic train- 
ing in the effective use of books and libraries. It 
deals with all the important skills essential to 
this end in simple, clear and unusually interesting 
fashion. 

The amusing drawings of the cartoon type will 
not only delight the children but will do much 
to clarify the points made in the text.—A. T. 














BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


GIOTTO TENDED THE SHEEP. Sybil 
Deucher and Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Bagley. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1938. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


It is welcome news to find that the authors 
who have given us the delightful biographies of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Bach for young children, 
are now launching a similar series on the artists. 
Giotto, tending his father’s sheep and making 
sketches of them on the rocks with a sharp flint ; 
Giotto, discovered by Cimabue, the master artist 
of the time; Giotto the eager apprentice learn- 
ing and excelling in the arts; finally, Giotto a 
famous artist in his own right, still working with 
Cimabue occasionally and still painting the sheep, 
the kids and the herd dogs he knew so well— 
these make an appealing story. 

The format of the book is larger and more 
elaborate than that used for the musicians. The 
peach-colored pages with delicate sketches in 
rose, blue and green are beautiful but lack the 
humor and robustness that so endeared the 
musical series to young children. Nevertheless, 
the whole book represents a high level of 
achievement. The episodes are well chosen and 
so, too, are the three examples of Giotto’s art. 
This biography will be deservedly popular with 
parents, teachers and children as young as seven. 


THE FOREST POOL. Story and Pictures by 
Laura Adams Arner. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1938. Pp. 40. $2.00. 


So breath-taking are the paintings that il- 
lustrate this book that it is hard to concentrate on 
the text. Mrs. Arner has turned from our west- 
ern Indians to life in remote parts of Mexico, 
and from writing for older children to a story 
addressed to children as young as six or seven. 

Diego, a Mexican boy, wonders about the 
great Montezuma and his lost empire. Popo, his 
friend, drags him off to the forest pool to cap- 
ture a tree-lizard, the iguano. A pet parrot goes 
with them. 

This is a simple enough situation but as in all 
Mrs. Arner’s books there is a marked vein of 
mysticism that complicates the tale. The parrot’s 


only words are, “I have been here before,” and 
Diego “remembers” places he has never seen. In 
the tree where the iguano broods and where 
Polly murmurs, “I have been here before,” they 
find a string of ancient pearls. 

This is a strange, slight tale, beautifully writ- 
ten, with enchanting pictures. 


HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS. Robi and 
Hanni in the Swiss Alps. By Emma Brock. 
Chicago: Albert Whitman and Company, 
1938. Pp. 80. $2.00. 


Miss Brock visited Switzerland to gather ma- 
terials for this book. The story concerns a deep 
secret that Robi and Hanni manage to keep 
through a long summer. They must earn money 
for the secret and their ways of doing so give 
delightful pictures of many phases of Swiss life. 
The secret reaches a satisfying conclusion on the 
last pages. Meanwhile, the reader has followed 
the herding, cheese-making, wood-carving activi- 
ties of the country, and has been introduced to 
the charming old city of Bern. Good factual ma- 
terial for children six to nine or ten. 


DONKEY BEADS. By Anna Ratzesberger. Pic- 
tures by Kurt Wiese. Chicago: Albert W hit- 
man and Company, 1938. Pp. 63. $1.50. 


Kurt Wiese’s pictures of Olagh the runaway 
donkey make this amusing little tale irresistible. 
Olagh lives in Iran (Persia), is both vain and 
lazy and runs away, with definite ideas of finding 
better ways of living and more appreciation of 
his handsome ears and soft coat. His exploits and 
the pictures of them are thoroughly entertaining. 
For children seven to ten. 


KICKAPOO. THE FIGHTING BRONCO. By 
M. and C. W. Gause. Chicago: Albert W hit- 
man and Company, 1938. Pp. 38. $1.00. 


This is a satisfying story of a Western ranch 
horse injured in a rodeo turned out to fend for 
himself on a barren, storm-ridden mesa and 
finally winning a master and a job. The colored 
pictures are as lively as the story. Easy reading 
for ten-year-olds. 
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A BIOLOGICAL SURVEY OF LEARNING. 
By C. Judson Herrick, Educational Trends, 
April-May, 1938, 6:5-13. 

Dr. Herrick describes what is known about 
learning and draws the implications of this 
knowledge for the teacher. ‘““The most interest- 
ing thing about the living child is that he grows. 
This growth is the most fascinating and most 
mysterious thing in the world . . . the entire pro- 
gtam of nurture and education centers in this 
one task: to nourish and guide the natural 
growth of the child so as to enable him to make 
the largest and best use of his native endow- 
ments. He is the only one who can use this 
inherited capital, Nobody else can operate for 
him. He must do his own growing, his own 
learning. ‘Education is self-regulation.’ ” 


THE PLACE OF COOPERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTION. By 
Paul J. Misner. Educational Method, April 
1938, 18:329-334. 

Mr. Misner is a superintendent of schools 
who believes in real cooperation and attempts 
to bring it about. He presents five problems 
which have arisen in the search for ways to 
achieve cooperation in the improvement of in- 
struction, suggests possible solutions, and sum- 
marizes his attack upon these problems by say- 
ing, “Democratic cooperation in the develop- 
meni of iastruction will be an extremely difficult 
thing to achieve. It will involve many persons 
who do not usually participate in instructional 
activities—notably pupils, parents, and non- 
parents. It should be extended to all areas of 
educational activity. The precise place and func- 
tions of the specialists will need to be redefined. 
(He points out that the specialist is a person, 
and as such is entitled to respect. But the spe- 
cialist must remember that teachers also are per- 
sons and specialists—as much a source of spe- 
cialized contribution as she herself is.) Careful 


thought must be given to the problems of or- 
ganization within which a high level of demo- 
cratic cooperation can be achieved without loss 
of efficiency.” 


GOODBYE TO GRINDING AND GET- 
TING BY. By George H. Geyer. The School 
Executive, August 1938, 57:278-580. 


This article discusses one intelligent way of 
meeting “the report card problem.” Superin- 
tendent Geyer recommends setting up a report 
that asks questions which elicit descriptions of 
behavior, and habits and attitudes which can be 
evaluated in terms of growth rather than in 
marks and superficial ratings. He suggests nine 
questions with three differentiations under each: 
(1) Does he use his class time well? (2) Does 
he stick to his job until it is completed? (3) 
Does he get along with other people? (4) Does 
he live up to his responsibilities? (5) Does he 
seem eager to improve himself? (6) Does he 
do careful, accurate work? (7) Does he treat 
property of others with respect? (8) Does he 
attend class with regularity? (9) Does he prac- 
tice healthful habits ? 

Although many of us might wish to add to 
or perhaps to change the questions, most of us 
would agree that these questions place attention 
where it should be and represent a forward move 
which we hope will spread rapidly. 


SCHOOLING FOR YOUTH IN THE LIGHT 
OF ADULT EDUCATION. By Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. The Educational Record, July 
1938, 19:363-384, 

Do the teachers of young children have any- 
thing to do about adult education? Mrs. Fisher 
in her usual straight-forward way, tells us that 
we do. We must help the child learn to live 
richly and happily in the world of today. His 
education as an adult, then, will take care of 
itself. 
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A STUDY OF PERSONALITY IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN BY MEANS OF A SERIES OF 
RATING SCALES. By Katherine Elliott Rob- 
erts and Rachel Stutsman Ball. The Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, March, 1938, 52: 
79-149. 

A significant contribution to the understand- 
ing of personality in young children is made in 
this report from the Merrill-Palmer nursery 
school. According to the authors, interest in the 
personality adjustments and developments of 
children has led to the keeping of records since 
the early days of the school. During the past 
nine years, effort has been devoted to the de- 
velopment of rating scales bearing on different 
aspects of personality and to the evaluation of 
the reliability and adequacy of the scales. The 
school staff does not consider its work finished 
but believes that publication of the scales and 
of the results of their use to date is justified in 
order to make possible extended use by others. 

The method employed in developing the 
scales was that used by Thurstone in building 
scales for measuring attitudes. Briefly this method 
is as follows: A large number of statements 
relating to a particular trait are sorted into 
eleven piles which represent a range from al- 
most none of the trait to a maximum amount. 
Those statements which satisfy several criteria 
are selected for the final scale, each one having 
a scale value based on the composite judgment 
of a large number of competent sorters. 

Nine scales are presented, each consisting of 
thirty to sixty concise statements describing vari- 
ous amounts of the given trait. The titles are: 
Sociability with Other Children, Ascendance- 
Submission, Independence of Adult Affection 
and Attention, Tendency to Face Reality, Respect 
for Property Rights, Compliance with Routine, 
Response to Authority, Attractiveness of Per- 
sonality, and Physical Attractiveness. 

The method of using the scale is for the rater 


to check each statement which accurately de- 
scribes the child. The child’s score is the average 
scale value of the items checked. In the first scale 
mentioned above, the least amount of sociability 
is represented by the statement, ‘‘Resents inter- 
est shown by other children; wants to be left 
alone.” The largest amount of the trait is de- 
scribed as: ‘Makes friends with any child who 
happens to be around him.” 

Among the conclusions reached by those who 
developed and used these scales are the follow- 
ing: Reliability is generally high for the nine 
scales, There is little relationship between age 
and personality characteristics measured by the 
scales with the exception of sociability and physi- 
cal attractiveness. Children were rated higher 
by their parents than their teachers on two 
scales, Ascendance-Submission and Attractive- 
ness of Personality. They were rated lower by 
their parents on Response to Authority, Inde- 
pendence of Adult Affection, and Tendency to 
Face Reality. There was virtually no relation be- 
tween ratings on the Ascendance-Submission 
scale and any of the others. A close relationship 
was seen between the three scales, Response to 
Authority, Respect for Property Rights, and 
Compliance with Routine. It was surprising that 
ratings were more reliable on the Attractiveness 
of Personality scale than on Physical Attractive- 
ness. Several of the scales need to be improved 
by increasing the range of statements or by 
inserting additional statements to avoid gaps. 
Shorter forms prepared for several of the scales 
seem to be sufficiently reliable to be used in 
place of the longer form. 

Use of the scales reveals variability in the 
ratings and suggests that personality is dynamic 
rather than static. As ratings of the same chil- 
dren are repeated over a period of years, variation 
and fluctuation in the development of person- 
ality are indicated. Whether these fluctuations 
result from actual changes in the child or from 
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imperfections in the method used must be deter- 
mined through further research. 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR AT 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL LEVEL. By La 
Berta A. Hattwick and Mollie K. Sanders. 
Child Development, Match 1938, 9:27-47. 


Laymen as well as research workers have for 
long been interested in discovering characteristic 
differences in the behavior of children at various 
age levels. The influence of environmental fac- 
tors and of individual variations has been so 
great that few studies have sought to reveal 
characteristic changes in short intervals of time. 
The attempt is made in the present study to 
reveal the personality characteristics and be- 
havior difficulties that distinguish children at 2, 
21, 3, 314, and 4 years of age. 

A rating scale of sixty items was used to se- 
cure data for the study. Three teachers in daily 
contact with each child rated him independently, 
and in the case of two children, each teacher 
repeated her ratings one week after the original 
rating. The median agreement between the 
two ratings is given as 85 per cent. The 550 
children included in the study were mostly 
Americans, but Negroes, Italians, Poles, Mexi- 
cans and others were also represented, The oc- 
cupations of the fathers were representative of 
the total United States population, except for 
the omission of the agricultural group. 

About half of the sixty traits included in the 
rating scale were found to occur to some de- 
gree in more than half of the children. At least 
20 per cent of the nursery school children re- 
vealed habitual tendencies to ask unnecessary 
help, leave tasks incomplete, waste time at 
routine, ignore requests, stay awake at nap time, 
dawdle, wriggle a great deal, resist at rest, play 
with fingers, laugh, squeal, and jump around 
excessively, and slur or speak indistinctly. These 
general tendencies are ascribed to the active na- 
ture of the young child, his general negativism, 
his short attention span, inadequate motor con- 
trol, and his necessary dependence upon adults. 

Among the behaviors most pronounced in the 
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two-year-olds are the following: avoids play 
with others, shrinks from notice, refuses food, 
wets self during the day, sucks thumb, desires 
to be fed, and lisps. The authors suggest that 
these tendencies may be due to the child’s lack 
of physical and emotional control, and that these 
inabilities may account for the two-year-old’s 
hesitancy in seeking new experiences and his 
lack of social interests. The following behaviors 
seem to reach a peak or turning point at 21/4 
years: ignores requests, avoids activities involv- 
ing risks, grabs toys, refuses to share and to 
comply, stays close to adult, gives in too easily. 
At this age the child is described as one who is 
actively experimenting with materials and with 
other individuals. Since he does not yet possess 
proper perspective on his own abilities, and 
since he lacks knowledge of the best methods of 
making social contacts, he alternately gives in, 
refuses to share and refuses to comply, as neces- 
sary preliminaries to more adequate social ad- 
justments. 

The authors believe that at 3 and at 314 the 
child has mastered such fundamental adjust- 
ments as learning to walk and to talk and to 
accept the necessary duties of the daily routine. 
He is now, they say, relatively free from such 
difficult new adjustments, and is becoming inte- 
grated through the process of selecting certain 
modes of behavior to be built into a characteristic 
pattern. He is broadening and evaluating his 
experiences and is improving his skills and 
abilities. 


At four years of age, a variety of new traits 
assume first importance, according to this study. 
Social influences are much more important than 
at two; the child is aware of others and is sensi- 
tive to their opinions and attitudes. He shows 
off, looks for praise, and criticizes others. He 
has acquired a background of experience and 
has achieved some mastery of language. He can, 
in consequence, experiment with words and 
ideas, which he does by telling fanciful tales, 
and by misrepresenting facts. Nervous tenden- 
cies also reach a peak at four. 


NNOTATED study indexes for volume thirteen, Childhood Edu- 
ef | cation 1937-38, are available at fifteen cents a copy. 
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THE A.C.E. IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Stanford University, California: The Califor- 
nia Association for Childhood Education, of 
which Esther Aase is president, sponsored a two- 
day conference on early childhood education. 

Teachers Colleges in Georgia: Mrs. Betty 
Howard, president of the Georgia Association 
for Childhood Education, visited summer 
schools throughout the state and extended to all 
an invitation to attend the A.C.E. convention 
in Atlanta, Georgia, next April. She also held 
conferences with those interested in the work of 
the Association. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau: An A.C.E. breakfast was held, 
with Louise M. Gross as hostess and Childhood 
Education as the theme. Decorations on each 
table represented one issue of the magazine for 
1937-38. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y.: Early 
in the summer all A.C.E. people enjoyed a ‘‘get 
acquainted tea.”’ Near the close of the session an 
A.C.E. dinner was held with Sarah A. Marble 
presiding. Honor guests were Fannie A. Smith, 
a charter member of the Association, and Jennie 
Wahlert, president. 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee: The A.C.E. group, Peabody Elemen- 
tary Council, held a meeting each month of the 
summer quarter. Teachers, representing all 
southern states and some of the northern states, 
showed much interest in the work and service 
of the Association and in the convention to be 
held in Atlanta, April 10-14, 1939. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia: 
Frequent meetings of the A.C.E. were held 
during the two summer sessions. At one meeting 
high-lights of the Cincinnati convention were 
given by a member of the 1938 class who at- 
tended the convention. 

State Teachers College, Bellingham, Wash- 


ington: Forty-seven A.C.E. officers and mem- 
bers, representing seventeen organizations, at- 
tended an A.C.E. luncheon conference presided 
over by Mary E. Rich, president of the Wash- 
ington Association for Childhood Education. 
Many of those present asked that two meetings 
be planned during the 1939 summer session. 

Publications: The following summer schools 
had displays of A.C.E. publications: University 
of California, Los Angeles; University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; University of Georgia, Athens; 
Southern Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro; West Georgia College, Genola; North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; 
Drake University, Des Moines; State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City; University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri; Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina ; 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina; University of South Carolina, 
Columbia; State Teachers College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee ; Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Individual Conferences: Marty E. Leeper, 
executive secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Education (International), spent a day 
each at Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Conferences were held 
with people from all parts of the country who 
are members or are interested in becoming mem- 
bers of the Association. At both places she at- 
tended delightful dinner meetings of the A.C.E. 
groups. 

Many other A.C.E. meetings were held dur- 
ing the summer but reports of these have not 
yet been received at Headquarters. We hope you 
will let us hear about them. 
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W.F.E.A. MEETING 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions has accepted the invitation of the Bra- 
zilian Government to hold its Eighth Biennial 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, August 6-11, 
1939. To accommodate the large attendance that 
is expected, arrangements are being made to 
charter transatlantic liners on which special rates 
will apply. Several cruises are planned, leaving 
New York about July, visiting many ports in 
Central and South America and returning in 
approximately sixty days. Literature and full in- 
formation are available through the W.F.E.A. 
Travel Bureau, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


A professional organization to be known as 
the Australian Association for Preschool Child 
Development was formed recently in Melbourne 
at a conference of representatives from the 
kindergarten unions in each state. Plans are 
being made for a general interstate conference 
in 1939 to discuss the values of nursery school 
and kindergarten training and parent education. 

The new organization is now cooperating 
with the Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in its plan to give more universal service 
for preschool children through education and 
health programs and through research conducted 
in child development centers and model nur- 
sery schools. As a part of the Coronation Cele- 
bration in 1937, the Australian Commonwealth 
Government announced its intention of estab- 
lishing a model nursery school in each of the 
capitol cities. Miss Christine Heinig, who went 
to Melbourne for a year as principal of the 
Kindergarten Training College, helped in 
formulating the request for this government 
program and with Commonwealth Director 
General of Health, Dr. Cumpsten, is now visit- 
ing the capitol cities of Australian states to 
confer with local kindergarten unions regard- 
ing the sites and staffing for these child develop- 
ment centers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The first book of a new series planned by the 
American Library Association to picture actual 
cooperation between classrooms and libraries is 
“Experimenting Together—The Librarian and 


the Teacher of English,” by Frieda M. Heller, 
librarian of University School and Lou L. La- 
Brant, professor of English and Education, Ohio 
State University. Their work in a progressive 
school is described, general plans outlined, and 
opportunities for adaptation to varying situa- 
tions suggested. The basis for a reading pro- 
gram is given in which teacher and librarian 
discard preconceived ideas and whole-heartedly 
work together to help the pupil satisfy his needs 
and interests. Order from American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price 75¢. 


NuRSERY SCHOOL LEAFLET 


Believing that the public should be better in- 
formed as to what constitutes a good nursery 
school, the National Association for Nursery 
Education has published a six-page leaflet, 
“Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nur- 
sery School.” Nineteen statements regarding 
nursery school equipment and practice are fol- 
lowed by questions to guide parents in learning 
whether these standards are being met. Copies 
of the leaflet and information on other matters 
pertaining to nursery education publicity may 
be secured from Mrs. Evangeline Burgess, chair- 
man of distribution and regional publicity com- 
mittee, N.A.N.E., 1151 W. 14th Street, San 
Pedro, California. 


A STEP TOWARD SELECTED FILMS 


The Motion Picture Research Council is fol- 
lowing with interest the suit filed by the Fed- 
eral government against the “Big Eight” in 
motion pictures. If you, too, are concerned, the 
Council suggests that you write to Hon. Thur- 
man Arnold, assistant attorney general, United 
States Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., 
stating that you are interested in the suit brought 
by the Department of Justice against the motion 
picture corporations and expressing the hope 
that through court action wholesome competi- 
tion both in the production and exhibition fields 
may be established and that community freedom 
in the selection of films will result. 


CALLING ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


Insure prompt delivery of your magazine; 
save your Association time and expense! Return 
your first renewal notice with a check. 
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Modern and Progressive 


Grades 1-3, 1938 Copyright 
Grades 4-6, 1937-38 Copyright 


THE CURRICULUM 
READERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


B 
Clara as? Baker, Bana Dean Baker, 


ary Maud Reed 
Net Price 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover) $0.24 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Cardboard Cover) .18 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P) 42 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND CO Y (I) .45 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II 48 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WOR (III) 54 
FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV) -66 
MAKING AMERICA (V) -69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI) 72 


Establishes reading as reading in its rightful place in 
the curriculum in the all around development of 
the child. : HK ES ‘ 

Thorough classroom trial before publication in printed 
book form in public school systems in every section 
of the country. : 

Content perlectig related to all material to be read 
in school and out of school at the respective grade 
levels is offered: Social Studies—history, geography, 
citizenship, travel, resources, industries, etc. ; ar- 
acter Development and Citizenship ; Health ; Recrea- 
tion—sports, classical and modern literature, pure 
fun and humor, use and enjoyment of leisure time, 
etc. ; Natural Science; Physical Science; Art—paint- 
ing, somes music, etc.; Language Arts and 
Mathematical Skills—in exercises, activities, man- 
uals, etc. , : 

Commencing with the Second grade, sections are 
presented with factual introductions, and with body 

proper in vitally interesting, thrilling stories. 

aS material presented with undoubted literary excel- 
ence. 


Curriculum vocabulary. 

Scientific gradation—based on classroom trials and on 
the best available standards for vocabulary, con- 
structions, sentences, etc. 

Study exercises and activity program—for optional use. 

Manuals and activity work books—for optional use. 

Presented sincerely and confidently as the most at- 
tractive mechanically made readers available today 
—with four-color and three-color process illustra- 
tions; with three-color covers for interest and 
visual instruction; with highest standards for type 
page, margins, paper, cloth, printing, binding. 


Please write to us concerning your interest in 
elementary school readers. 





Bobbs-Merrill’s 100th Year of Publishing 
Service, 1838-1938 











THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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The importance of the right toy for 
the right child at the right age cer- 
ang does not need to be emphasized 
ere. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing de- 
velopment, we are glad to offer to 
Program Chairmen and similar officials, 
a carefully selected and representative 
assortment of 26 Holgate Educational 
Toys on loan, for limited periods, for 
exhibition at meetings, study groups 
and other such gatherings. No obli- 
gation whatever. 


We also make available, without 
charge, a complete presentation of 
the subject of educational toys from 
which material may be quickly gath- 
ered for talks on that subject. 


Holgate Toys are designed by leading 
child authorities and made by a firm 
having 149 years experience in work- 
ing with wood. They are produced 
from the finest kiln-dried hardwoods. 
Colors will not come off. They are sani- 
tary, washable, artistic and of sound, 
durable construction throughout. 


Please send the coupon or write. 


HOLGATE 
TOYS 


please send a of 26 TOY 
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Here's YOUR ANSWER to the perennial prob- 
lem of suitable play material. Giant Transit 
Blocks were designed by a leader in your own 
field, for you. Tested and proven by specialists 
in childhood education, this carefully developed 
set fills a big need in nursery school equipment. 


Fascinating Play Material 
for 2 to 8 Year Olds 


Authorities recommend Giant Transit Blocks very 
highly. You should see this new set, handle it, 
feel it. Before you know it, you'll be making an 
auto or truck yourself. Then, just by changing a 
few units, an engine. Excitement grows, time 
flies, and you're late for your next appointment. 








Ligger - Ketter 


GIANT 
TRANSIT 
BLOCKS 


Developed in 

Consultation 
with 

Grace LaAncpon, Ph.D. 
















Improved in Wood and Finish 


Giant Transit Blocks are now made of unsplinter- 
able basswood—thicker, stronger, easier fitting, 
than early models—yet not one whit heavier. 
Finished like fine furniture with coat after coat 
of shellac, sanded and rubbed smooth as 
custard. Chassis is 1834 x 634 inches with heavy 
platform and stout wheels firmly screwed on. 
Strong, snap-on pull cord with each set. All 
units are multiples of 6 inch cubes, large and 
sturdy enough to support a child. 


You will want at least one set at the special 
price of $10.00 to schools and educators. Your 
order will receive prompt, careful attention, or 
write if you wish further information. 


The EMBOSSING COMPANY 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Desirable objectives in the modern school 


program that are met through the use of 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PAMPHLETS 
of 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


By Nita BaNTON SMITH 


1. Units of work integrated in both content and vocabulary. 
2. An extended program of interesting, worth-while, informative material. 


3. The development of reading skills, habits, and attitudes with a content which at the same 
time develops the primary social studies and science concepts. 


4. An individualized program in which each child may read at his own level of achievement. 
5. Reading content in flexible form for group reading around various centers of interest. 


6. Easy, interesting, worth-while material for remedial reading groups in all grades. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











THREE NEW JUNIOR PRESS BOOKS 
Reviewed in this issue - Page 87 


KICKAPOO 


The Fighting Broneo 
rhe Fighting ey 


A 


HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Story and pictures by Emma Brock 


A fascinating story of Swiss life. 
Fully illustrated in color. $2.00 


DONKEY BEADS 
Written by Anna Ratzesberger 
Pictured by Kurt Wiese 
Olagh was a little grey Persian donkey $1.50 


KICKAPOO, the Fighting Bronco 
Written and pictured by M. and C. W. Gauss 


The thrilling scene of the West, done in gay picture book 
style for the six to eight year old. $1.00 














Complete Illustrated Catalog on Request 
ALBERT WHITMAN & CO., 560 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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For all art and drawing work—used from Kindergarten 
through Art School—also by Professional Artists. 












Exclusively to Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary Education. 


$2.50—for One Year subscription, Nine issues— 
excluding June, July, and August. 

$2.00—special subscription rate to A.C.E. Members. 
£5.00-—somblantion rate for subscription to Child- 
y v1 maaan and Contributing Membership in 


Contributing Members receive at least two educa- 
tional bulletins each year. 
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All styles of packing 

All color assortments 

Write for descriptive catalog and prices 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


744-844 Hayes Ave. Sandusky, Ohlo 
103 Years of Expert Manufacturing 
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Official Pin 


Contributing, Life and Branch 
members are eligible to wear the 
Association pin. Letters and fluted 
edge are gold, background blue 
enamel. Rolled gold, $1.00; 10-K 
gold, $4.00. 


Association for Childhood 
Education 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Sow- 


like flowers, planted by the sugges- 
tive simple songs of childhood con- 
tained in these song books prepared 
especially for awakening minds. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND 
WORSHIP 


Childhood has a spontaneity and 
freshness all its own. This collec- 
tion of 185 hymns captures that 
freshness in concrete form. A truly 


delightful book. 


$1.15 each, postpaid ; in quantities, 
$1.00 each, delivery extra. 





WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD 
WANTS TO SING 


The simplest of lullabies and melodic songs 
for small children of four and five—songs 
that sing themselves—are contained in this 
collection of 134 songs. 


$1.00 each, postpaid; 90 cents each in quan- 
tities, delivery extra. 


The Westminster Press, Hymnal Division, 
222-5 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


Write for returnable sample copies to the 
above address 
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imperfections in the method used must be deter- 
mined through further research. 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR AT 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL LEVEL. By La 
Berta A. Hattwick and Mollie K. Sanders. 
Child Development, Match 1938, 9:27-47. 


Laymen as well as research workers have for 
long been interested in discovering characteristic 
differences in the behavior of children at various 
age levels. The influence of environmental fac- 
tors and of individual variations has been so 
great that few studies have sought to reveal 
characteristic changes in short intervals of time. 
The attempt is made in the present study to 
reveal the personality characteristics and be- 
havior difficulties that distinguish children at 2, 
214, 3, 314, and 4 years of age. 

A rating scale of sixty items was used to se- 
cure data for the study. Three teachers in daily 
contact with each child rated him independently, 
and in the case of two children, each teacher 
repeated her ratings one week after the original 
rating. The median agreement between the 
two ratings is given as 85 per cent. The 550 
children included in the study were mostly 
Americans, but Negroes, Italians, Poles, Mexi- 
cans and others were also represented. The oc- 
cupations of the fathers were representative of 
the total United States population, except for 
the omission of the agricultural group. 

About half of the sixty traits included in the 
rating scale were found to occur to some de- 
gree in more than half of the children. At least 
20 per cent of the nursery school children re- 
vealed habitual tendencies to ask unnecessary 
help, leave tasks incomplete, waste time at 
routine, ignore requests, stay awake at nap time, 
dawdle, wriggle a great deal, resist at rest, play 
with fingers, laugh, squeal, and jump around 
excessively, and slur or speak indistinctly. These 
general tendencies are ascribed to the active na- 
ture of the young child, his general negativism, 
his short attention span, inadequate motor con- 
trol, and his necessary dependence upon adults. 

Among the behaviors most pronounced in the 
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two-year-olds are the following: avoids play 
with others, shrinks from notice, refuses food, 
wets self during the day, sucks thumb, desires 
to be fed, and lisps. The authors suggest that 
these tendencies may be due to the child’s lack 
of physical and emotional control, and that these 
inabilities may account for the two-year-old’s 
hesitancy in seeking new experiences and his 
lack of social interests. The following behaviors 
seem to reach a peak or turning point at 2¥, 
years: ignores requests, avoids activities involv- 
ing risks, grabs toys, refuses to share and to 
comply, stays close to adult, gives in too easily. 
At this age the child is described as one who is 
actively experimenting with materials and with 
other individuals. Since he does not yet possess 
proper perspective on his own abilities, and 
since he lacks knowledge of the best methods of 
making social contacts, he alternately gives in, 
refuses to share and refuses to comply, as neces- 
sary preliminaries to more adequate social ad- 
justments. 

The authors believe that at 3 and at 314 the 
child has mastered such fundamental adjust- 
ments as learning to walk and to talk and to 
accept the necessary duties of the daily routine. 
He is now, they say, relatively free from such 
difficult new adjustments, and is becoming inte- 
grated through the process of selecting certain 
modes of behavior to be built into a characteristic 
pattern. He is broadening and evaluating his 
experiences and is improving his skills and 
abilities. 


At four years of age, a variety of new traits 
assume first importance, according to this study. 
Social influences are much more important than 
at two; the child is aware of others and is sensi- 
tive to their opinions and attitudes. He shows 
off, looks for praise, and criticizes others. He 
has acquired a background of experience and 
has achieved some mastery of language. He can, 
in consequence, experiment with words and 
ideas, which he does by telling fanciful tales, 
and by misrepresenting facts. Nervous tenden- 
cies also reach a peak at four. 
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THE A.C.E. IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Stanford University, California: The Califor- 
nia Association for Childhood Education, of 
which Esther Aase is president, sponsored a two- 
day conference on early childhood education. 

Teachers Colleges in Georgia: Mrs. Betty 
Howard, president of the Georgia Association 
for Childhood Education, visited summer 
schools throughout the state and extended to all 
an invitation to attend the A.C.E. convention 
in Atlanta, Georgia, next April. She also held 
conferences with those interested in the work of 
the Association. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau: An A.C.E. breakfast was held, 
with Louise M. Gross as hostess and Childhood 
Education as the theme, Decorations on each 
table represented one issue of the magazine for 
1937-38. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y.: Early 
in the summer all A.C.E. people enjoyed a ‘‘get 
acquainted tea.’ Near the close of the session an 
A.C.E. dinner was held with Sarah A. Marble 
presiding. Honor guests were Fannie A. Smith, 
a charter member of the Association, and Jennie 
Wahlert, president. 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee: The A.C.E. group, Peabody Elemen- 
tary Council, held a meeting each month of the 
summer quarter. Teachers, representing all 
southern states and some of the northern states, 
showed much interest in the work and service 
of the Association and in the convention to be 
held in Atlanta, April 10-14, 1939. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia: 
Frequent meetings of the A.C.E. were held 
during the two summer sessions. At one meeting 
high-lights of the Cincinnati convention were 
given by a member of the 1938 class who at- 
tended the convention. 

State Teachers College, Bellingham, Wash- 


ington: Forty-seven A.C.E. officers and mem- 
bers, representing seventeen organizations, at- 
tended an A.C.E. luncheon conference presided 
over by Mary E. Rich, president of the Wash- 
ington Association for Childhood Education. 
Many of those present asked that two meetings 
be planned during the 1939 summer session. 

Publications: The following summer schools 
had displays of A.C.E. publications: University 
of California, Los Angeles; University of Colo- 
tado, Boulder; University of Georgia, Athens; 
Southern Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro; West Georgia College, Genola; North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; 
Drake University, Des Moines; State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City; University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri; Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina ; 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina; University of South Carolina, 
Columbia; State Teachers College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee ; Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Individual Conferences: Mary E. Leeper, 
executive secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Education (International), spent a day 
each at Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Conferences were held 
with people from all parts of the country who 
are members or are interested in becoming mem- 
bers of the Association. At both places she at- 
tended delightful dinner meetings of the A.C.E. 
groups. 

Many other A.C.E. meetings were held dur- 
ing the summer but reports of these have not 
yet been received at Headquarters. We hope you 
will let us hear about them. 
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W.F.E.A. MEETING 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions has accepted the invitation of the Bra- 
zilian Government to hold its Eighth Biennial 
Conference in Rio de Janeiro, August 6-11, 
1939. To accommodate the large attendance that 
is expected, arrangements are being made to 
charter transatlantic liners on which special rates 
will apply. Several cruises are planned, leaving 
New York about July, visiting many ports in 
Central and South America and returning in 
approximately sixty days. Literature and full in- 
formation are available through the W.F.E.A. 
Travel Bureau, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


A professional organization to be known as 
the Australian Association for Preschool Child 
Development was formed recently in Melbourne 
at a conference of representatives from the 
kindergarten unions in each state. Plans are 
being made for a general interstate conference 
in 1939 to discuss the values of nursery school 
and kindergarten training and parent education. 

The new organization is now cooperating 
with the Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in its plan to give more universal service 
for preschool children through education and 
health programs and through research conducted 
in child development centers and model nur- 
sery schools. As a part of the Coronation Cele- 
bration in 1937, the Australian Commonwealth 
Government announced its intention of estab- 
lishing a model nursery school in each of the 
capitol cities. Miss Christine Heinig, who went 
to Melbourne for a year as principal of the 
Kindergarten Training College, helped in 
formulating the request for this government 
program and with Commonwealth Director 
General of Health, Dr. Cumpsten, is now visit- 
ing the capitol cities of Australian states to 
confer with local kindergarten unions regard- 
ing the sites and staffing for these child develop- 
ment centers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The first book of a new series planned by the 
American Library Association to picture actual 
cooperation between classrooms and libraries is 
“Experimenting Together—The Librarian and 
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the Teacher of English,” by Frieda M. Heller, 
librarian of University School and Lou L. La. 
Brant, professor of English and Education, Ohio 
State University. Their work in a progressive 
school is described, general plans outlined, and 
opportunities for adaptation to varying situa- 
tions suggested. The basis for a reading pro- 
gtam is given in which teacher and librarian 
discard preconceived ideas and whole-heanedly 
work together to help the pupil satisfy his needs 
and interests. Order from American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price 75¢. 


NURSERY SCHOOL LEAFLET 


Believing that the public should be better in- 
formed as to what constitutes a good nursery 
school, the National Association for Nursery 
Education has published a six-page leaflet, 
“Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nur- 
sery School.” Nineteen statements regarding 
nursery school equipment and practice are fol- 
lowed by questions to guide parents in learning 
whether these standards are being met. Copies 
of the leaflet and information on other matters 
pertaining to nursery education publicity may 
be secured from Mrs. Evangeline Burgess, chair- 
man of distribution and regional publicity com- 
mittee, N.A.N.E., 1151 W. 14th Street, San 
Pedro, California. 


A STEP TOWARD SELECTED FILMS 


The Motion Picture Research Council is fol- 
lowing with interest the suit filed by the Fed- 
eral government against the “Big Eight” in 
motion pictures. If you, too, are concerned, the 
Council suggests that you write to Hon. Thur- 
man Arnold, assistant attorney general, United 
States Department of Justice, Washington, D.C, 
stating that you are interested in the suit brought 
by the Department of Justice against the motion 
picture corporations and expressing the hope 
that through court action wholesome competi- 
tion both in the production and exhibition fields 
may be established and that community freedom 
in the selection of films will result. 


CALLING ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


Insure prompt delivery of your magazine; 
save your Association time and expense! Retum 
your first renewal notice with a check. 
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